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CREDO 


I believe that the growth of the kingdom of God in our 
day depends most of all upon the conservation, nurture, 
and development of the spiritual resources of childhood. 

I believe that the institution providentially raised up 
to do this great work—fitted as no other by organiza- 
tion, singleness of aim, and opportunity to do it—is the 
Church School. 

I believe that the chief factor in insuring the success 
of the work, second only to the will and blessing of Al- 
mighty God, is the central personal factor in the school, 
namely, the teacher. 

I believe that the imperative requirements in the 
teacher, in addition to a divinely guided will and a per- 
sonality enriched by Christ-inspired love and sympathy, 
are these: a sympathetic insight and scientific knowledge 
of the nature of the child to whom the teacher is called 
to minister; an intimate acquaintance with the materials 
of instruction, first and most important of all the Holy 
Scriptures; and a mastery of the principles and methods 
by which that ministry may be most effectively rendered, 

I believe that teacher-training, as a means by which 
this necessary knowledge may be acquired and the serv- 
ice of the consecrated teacher thereby made efficient and 
effective, is one of the most certain as well as one of the 


aie eeniy needed means of advancing the kingdom 
of God. 


INTRODUCTION 


Arter these years, with the immediate impressions 
made by the Great War rapidly fading into the back- 
ground of thought, it is becoming more and more gen- 
erally recognized that much of the acute criticism of the 
church which characterized the war period was exag- 
gerated. It was a part of the hysteria which accom- 
panies war. We still have the church with us and, instead 
of hastening to its downfall, as was predicted, it is in 
some respects stronger than ever. The record of benevo- 
lent giving during the five years constituting the im- 
mediate post-war period surpassed that of any other period 
of equal length in the life history of the evangelical de- 
nominations. The Sunday schools during the same period 
more than regained their losses due to the war, and there 
are other evidences of advance. Nevertheless, the con- 
viction persists that the church falls far short of measur- 
ing up to its full responsibility. It is failing to serve the 
present age as it should. Statements to this effect, differ- 
ing only in degree, are numerous in the more significant 
recent religious books. Says one writer, “Church attend- 
ance upon the part of all classes is undeniably on the 
decline, and the question with which we are now con- 
cerned is, What must the church do to be saved from 
inefficiency, none the less tragic because it is solemn and 
stately, and to play her rightful part in the reshaping 
of the world?”! Another writes: “The church has un- 
questionably suffered a considerable loss of prestige in” 
the last generation or two. It has lost both relatively and 
actually in esteem and authority. . . . There are many 
evidences that the disaffection is not against religion, but, 
rather, against the church as an instrument of religion.’ 
An even more radical statement from one of the most 
widely read books of recent years is this: “A crisis con- 
fronts religion in the modern world. A new reforma- 
& 1 Tittle, What Must the Church Do to be Saved? p. 11. The omeace Press. 

2Betts, The New Program of Religious Education, p. 18 The Abingdon Press. 
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tion is necessary within the Christian Church, if it is 
to survive, beside which the Protestant Reformation will 
seem insignificant.”! Yet another writer declares: “The 
world is not indifferent to religion; it is becoming more 
conscious of its spiritual needs. There is almost a reli- 
gious devotion in the principal charge against the church, 
that ‘it is not on to its job.’ 

A statement that is something more than an expres- 

sion of personal opinion, based on a large amount 
of evidence gathered from a wide area is: “Such a condi- 
tion as revealed constitutes a grave indictment against 
the churches. They have not been true to their teaching 
commission. . . . It is evident that the church has 
seriously failed as a teacher of religion.” These are 
but a few typical statements. Many more of like tenor 
might be reproduced. All the writers who have been 
quoted write not from without but from within the 
church. They are not opponents but proponents of the 
church. If we were to go to those antagonistic to the 
church, we would find judgments without number much 
more severe. 
_ When one asks for a diagnosis of causes, differences of 
judgment are evident. At one point, however, there is 
substantial agreement: the church suffers for lack of 
competent leadership. 'The comparative inefficiency of 
the church reflects its lack of trained leadership. The 
church has numbers; it has abundant resources; it has the 
confidence of the rank and file of its membership; it has 
a devoted loyalty and a willingness to respond to its 
leaders on the part of a large proportion of its members 
and a more or less latent loyalty of the remainder. 

If the church is failing, as many believe, in fulfilling 
its mission, the reason in very large degree is to be found 
in its leadership. Leadership in the work of the church 
requires as much ability and as thorough and highly 
specialized training as in any other form of human effort. 
There is no more a premium on ignorance and ineffi- 
ciency in the leadership of the church than in ether 


1 Ellwood, The Reconstruction of Religion, p. t. 
2 Cope, Religious Education in the Church, Dp: 2? 
5 Religion Among American Men, p. XV, 57. . 
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spheres of human endeavor. In the light of this situa- 
tion there is no greater problem in the life and work of 
the evangelical churches of America than that of the 
training of their leadership. This is a problem the com- 
plete solution of which will tax all of the resources of 
the denominations. 

A first requirement of an efficient church is a sufficient 
number of thoroughly trained ministers and professional 
leaders. No amount of training of laymen and lay- 
women will make up for deficiency in the training of 
ministers. Here is the first great problem of training 
demanding solution. The untrained pastor undermines 
and impairs the efficiency of trained lay leaders. It is 
within his power to discount and actually to block every 
program projected by the laity. 

Second only in importance to the training of the min- 
istry is the training of lay teachers and leaders. It is this 
problem with which this book deals. The fundamental 
necessity of the training of the men and women, who as 
lay leaders and teachers are so largely responsible for the 
religious instruction and training of the children and 
youth of the nation, is clearly shown by considering the 
personnel. A pastor writes: “This is probably an aver- 
age church in the matter of its teaching force. A few of 
our teachers are teachers in the public schools of the city. 
The others are clerks, stenographers, salesmen, and man- 
agers in business houses, with a few housewives and work- 
ingmen. Our superintendent is a builder and contractor.” 
Another writes: “Ours is the only Protestant church in 
a section of the city which has 150,000 Roman Catholics. 
Our membership of 200 is scattered. There are but few 
who have telephones, being unable to afford them. Under 
the stress of need a number of untrained, inexperienced, 
unconsecrated young people have been drafted into serv- 
ice as teachers.” A physician in a Southern city, for 
many years an active leader in his denomination, says: 
“Ninety per cent of the teachers in our Sunday school 
have been teaching for some years and are wholly satis- 
fied with the indifferent service they perform. They feel 
they are good enough, and training does not make an 
appeal to them. They are men and women who quit 
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school in the grammar grades, went to work, and have 
never had any strong aspiration toward mental improve- 
ment. The available recruits among the young people of 
the church are office and salesgirls, who for the most 
part left school in their teens to go to work. Some of 
them are not sufficiently serious-minded to take a course 
of training. Their shallowness, love of pleasure, and in- 
difference to reading and study make it difficult to enlist 
them in a training class.” A pastor’s wife says: “Our 
church has never had a training class, and for teachers 
in the elementary departments seems satisfied with high- 
school girls who have had no experience and know neither 
how nor what to teach, nor realize the responsibility that 
rests upon them as religious teachers and guides of the 
children.” 

The requirement, it is to be noted, is more than for 
trained teachers. The term “teacher training” continues 
to be used because it has come to be well understood and 
because the idea for which it stands has won general ac- 
ceptance, but a broader and more comprehensive term is 
needed. Perhaps the best that has been suggested is 
“training for leadership.” 

Trained teachers in large numbers are needed. Of 
necessity a voluntary teacher force has a constantly chang- 
ing personnel. Many trained teachers are needed to-day, 
and more will be required to-morrow. But other trained 
workers also are needed—superintendents, secretaries, de- 
partment superintendents, recreational leaders of boys, 
recreational leaders of girls, social workers, church officers, 
and various others. 


Sources oF A TRAINED LEADERSHIP 


How are these great needs to be met? Where are 
leaders to be trained? What agencies are to supply this 
ministry of training? 

The church college.—It would seem obvious that the 
first and chief source of a trained leadership for the local 
church is the church college. Indeed, it would seem that 
a principal reason for the existence of the church college 
is that leaders may be trained for the work of the church. 
There are without question other important reasons, but 
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this should certainly be considered one of the most im- 
portant. What are the facts? Christian homes send an- 
nually to the church colleges thousands of young people. 
Four years later many of them return to the’ local com- 
munities from whence they came. They bear with them 
diplomas certifying that they have completed their period 
of undergraduate preparation for their life-work. They 
have general preparation for various lines of activity: 
business, engineering, domestic science, teaching in the 
public schools. Most of them have specialized in some 
one of several possible fields of study; that is, they have 
“majored” in some one subject. Some have taken a pre- 
medical course; others a pre-legal course; yet others a pre- 
engineering course. A large number have prepared them- 
selves for some specific branch of teaching, such as his- 
tory, natural science, the classics, or a modern language. 
In the past very few have had any definite preparation for 
leadership in the local church or for religious teaching in 
the Church School. That is to say, the church colleges 
have been training the churches’ young people for about 
everything except leadership and teaching in the church. 
This is a condition which should be changed and which, 
I am happy to say, is being changed. Our churches that 
lack educated, trained leadership, and that are weak and 
inefficient because of this lack, have a right to look to the 
church colleges for the leadership they require in order 
to become strong, aggressive, and influential in activity 
and influence. When the church colleges provide oppor- 
tunities for specialized training for religious leadership 
and teaching equal to the opportunities provided for spe- 
cialized training in other fields, a very large contribution 
to the problem will have been made. 

The lay training school.—There are not many of these, 
but their number is increasing. They offer one, two, 
or three years of instruction. Their entrance require- 
ments are lower than those of the colleges. Some of them 
do excellent work. Unfortunately, not many of them 
are under church direction. ‘Those that are controlled 
by the churches are for the most part rendering excellent 
service in preparing leaders and teachers. Most of those 
not under church control cannot be depended upon to 
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prepare trained leaders for the churches. Much of the 
training given in some of the so-called “Bible Institutes” 
unfits their students for leadership in the educational 
work of the local church. : 

- The local church.—When the college and the lay train- 
ing school have done all within their power, the supply 
of trained lay leaders will still be insufficient. Some 
agency of training must be found that will be able to 
turn out trained lay leaders in very much larger num- 
bers than the college and the training school. The local 
church is itself that agency. There is no other. Each 
local church must undertake within its own organization 
and in cooperation with other local churches this all-im- 
portant task of training a lay leadership to carry for- 
ward the program of the kingdom of God. 

The problem of the means of training the lay workers 
is one, moreover, to whose solution every local church can 
make a substantial contribution. I confine my discussion 
in this book to those popular agencies of training in which 
the local church is the chief factor, treating only those 
agencies actually within the local church and those which 
are the direct result of the cooperation of a number of 
local churches. Agencies of professional and academic 
training should have a very much larger part than they 
have had hitherto in the training of adequate leadership 
for the churches, but the necessary limits of this book 
preclude a discussion of their possible contribution to the 
problem. 

This, then, is the problem with which this book deals: 
Ways and means of making the local church an efficient 
agency of traning a lay leadership. 


EssENTIAL REQUIREMENTS 


In working out a solution of this problem there are 
certain preliminary requirements. Some that are most 
important may be thus stated: (1) An educational con- 
sciousness must be developed in the local church. (2) A 
comprehensive and well-formulated program must be 
created. (3) An organization adequate to the task of 
carrying out the program must be built up. 

An educational consciousness—By educational con- 
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sciousness I mean that the church must be brought to 
realize itself as an educational institution; that is, to see 
its task in terms of religious education. Lacking an 
educational consciousness of its task, it cannot be ex- 
pected that a program of training can be successfully 
eeeeuiated and the effort necessary to carry it out put 
orth. 
Jesus was a teacher. His method was the educational 
method. The church started out as a teaching institu- 
tion. It won its first sweeping victories over the religions 
of the Roman Empire through the religious instruction of 
adults and children. For many centuries, after the estab- 
lishment of Christianity as the religion of the state, all 
education was in the hands of the church. The Prot- 
estant Reformation reemphasized the fundamental im- 
portance of Christian teaching. All of these things are 
commonplaces to the student of church history. Never- 
theless, many a present-day church has never conceived 
of its work in educational terms. The meetings of 
official boards are habitually concerned with minor prob- 
lems of church administration, ranging from discussion 
concerning matters of church finance—the minister’s 
salary, the benevolences, the church debt—and of items of 
a business nature, such as insurance on the church prop- 
erty, the condition of the sidewalk, furniture for. the 
parsonage, to the ever-present difficulty of getting the 
janitor to provide proper ventilation and keep the seats 
dusted! The official board that deliberately, conscien- 
tiously, and with wisdom considers ways and means of 
making the local church educationally efficient is the rare 
exception. 
. As evidence of prevailing conditions note the follow- 

ing statements. A field secretary writes: “I am finding 
that my problems are not those of size or place but of 
interest and ideals on the part of the people. For ex- 
ample, I have failed utterly in the attempt to put on a 
program of training in the largest church in my own city 
while successful work is being done in a number of small 
churches in my field.” A lay leader says: “Lack of con- 
viction of the importance of training due to lack of train- 
ing on the part of the pastor and the superintendent is 
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the most serious of our problems. The pastor is a “Brush 
College’ man and the superintendent had only elementary 
schooling. Neither realizes the necessity of training of 
teachers.” A pastor makes this significant statement: — 
“The church has failed to realize that the one who would 
teach religion needs to be even better equipped than the 
teacher of the three R’s. The church has not seen the 
real value of its Sunday-school work. We have been glad 
enough to get anyone to teach without demanding pre- 
pared teachers. This is partly, at least, because of a 
vague idea that everything needed is involved in ‘con- 
version,’ and if only our young people might be ‘con- 
verted,’ nothing more is required.” Another pastor 
writes: “Our main problem is an easy-going contentment 
with things as they are. The people seem to regard teach- 
ing in the Sunday school as a method of religious activity 
which needs no expansion nor permits of improvement. 
The feeling prevails that a fair depth of earnestness and 
the possession of general information constitute suffi- 
cient equipment.” 

There is widespread indifference to the training of 
teachers and leaders. In part this is due to the prevalence 
of low standards in all church activity. The work of 
the church in many cases is conducted in a haphazard, 
slovenly way. Careless, indifferent effort is characteristic 
of the attitude of the majority of the members and even 
of the officials of not a few churches. Work for the church 
is a “left-over” task, to be attended to when everything 
else is out of the way. Naturally, there is no keen inter- 
est in training for efficiency. | 

In some other churches, where interest and zeal abound, 
there is a strange idea prevalent to the effect that in teach- 
ing the Bible one has the assistance of the Spirit to such 
an extent and in such ways that trained skill is unneces- 
sary, as though in teaching religion, of all tasks to which 
he calls men, God is wont to put a premium on ignorance 
and inefficiency! Such a notion, it should be unnecessary 
to say, dishonors God. 

Again, the influence of tradition has to be overcome. 
“Leaders and teachers of the church in the past had no 
special training,” they say, “yet the church was success- 
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ful. Why is training necessary to-day?” The habits of 
generations are not broken in a day. 

All of these things testify to the need for the develop- 
ment of a new educational consciousness in the church. 
That a growing recognition of the seriousness of this lack 
of educational vision exists among pastors is shown by the 
testimony that comes from many. For example, a 
Missouri pastor writes: “For more than a generation the 
interest of this church has been focused in the annual re- 
vival and in church finances. There is no Sunday-school 
consciousness. It is difficult to get the teachers and 
officers together even occasionally. The conference meet- 
ings we have attempted to hold during the past year 
have been very poorly attended. We need to recast our 
whole program and get down to fundamental principles. 
In order to do so we will have to create a Sunday-school 
consciousness and this will take years of patient planning, 
teaching and working. . . .” 

How may an educational consciousness be developed 
in the local church? ‘This question deserves thoughtful 
consideration. First, let it be said that it cannot be done 
all at once—it may require a year, five years, a decade. 
The following suggestions are offered: 

Emphasize in the preaching the educational purpose 
and mission of the church. If the church lacks an educa- 
tional consciousness, it is evident that education has not 
been an outstanding emphasis in the preaching. Our 
word “education” does not occur in the English Bible, 
but the concept, and related concepts, are present in the 
Scriptures, both in the Old and New Testaments. Just 
as the evangelistic emphasis should be constant, so also 
should the educational emphasis. Just as evangelism 
should be a dominating concept, so should education. The 
two are not contradictory but complementary. 

Circulate, among the leaders of the church, books and 
pamphlets that interpret the mission of the church in edu- 
cational terms. ‘There is a rich and growing literature 
answering this description.+ 


1A few such books are, The Educational Task of the Church, Bower; Building 
the Kingdom, Chappell; The Educational Ideal in the Ministry, Faunce; A Methodist 
Church and Its Work, Tippy and. Kern; Educational Evangelism, McKinley; 
Religious Education in the Church, Cope; The Church in America, Brown. 
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Use the weekly church bulletin. The bulletin should be 
something more than an outline of the service of worship. — 
An increasing number of pastors appreciate the oppor- 
tunity it offers to direct the thinking of their people and — 
to form their ideals. To make sure that the bulletin 
carries each week one or more brief paragraphs—some- 
times a quotation from a well-known author or a church 
official, sometimes a statement of fact concerning the 
Church School, sometimes a signed appeal written by the 
pastor—may seem an insignificant means of affecting the 
ideals of a congregation, but if the selections are well 
chosen and the custom persisted in, it will have its influ- — 
ence. 

A comprehensive program.—Training in the local 
church is often a failure or near failure because it is noth- 
ing more than a spasm. A spasm usually creates noise, 
excitement, and confusion, but seldom accomplishes perma- 
nent results. A teacher-training class is organized as the 
outcome of a temporary agitation, a teacher is appointed, » 
and the class gets under way. For a few weeks all goes . 
well. Suddenly something happens. The teacher be- 
comes ill; a revival meeting is announced; an epidemic 
breaks out; the sessions of the class are suspended, inter- 
est wanes, and the work of the class is never resumed. The 
life history of teacher training in many a church may be 
written in these four brief unhappy sentences. 

A program of training is necessary. What that pro- 
gram should be, the size and type of church and local 
conditions will determine. The church of one hundred 
members cannot maintain a program suited to a church 
of a thousand members. The church of a thousand mem- 
bers, or of eight hundred, ought not to be satisfied with a 
program suited to a church of one or two hundred people. 
A rural church may not be able to carry out a program 
feasible in the city church. J shall treat of programs of 
training in detail in my discussion. Here I emphasize 
that a program suited to the situation must be created or 
the work of training cannot fully succeed. 

It is important that it shall be the pastor’s program. In 
the work of the local church the pastor’s hand is the hand 
of power. It is not necessary that the pastor shall create 
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_ the program, but it is necessary that he shall believe in it, 
-indorse it, and help to promote it. A program of train- 


ing cannot be successfully carried out without the ‘sym- 
pathy and cooperation of the pastor. 
Usually it will devolve upon the pastor to take the 


initiative in creating the program. In many churches 


unless the pastor does it, it will not be done. He will have 
to give as much brain sweat to the creation of a program 


_ of training suited to his church as to the writing of three 
- months’ sermons. A successful program is well worth 
_ it. The thought and effort of others also must be enlisted 


in making it a success. A program of training for the 
local church is not a one-man affair, even though the one 
man most concerned is the pastor. One of the most im- 
portant items will be the finding of the right man or 
woman as director of training, some one who will make 
the program of training his major voluntary task. 

It must be the church’s program. Whoever creates the 


_ program, the church as a whole or at least the official 
_ board of the church must become interested in it, be led 


~ to realize its importance, give to it hearty indorsement, 


and pledge support and cooperation in carrying it through 
to successful completion. No wise pastor would under- 
take an extensive financial campaign without getting his 
official board behind it. Here is an undertaking probably 


_ more difficult and certainly more far reaching than any 
financial campaign. The official board of the church must 
_ be behind it. To have the official members of the church 


talking about it and personally enlisted in it will mean 


- much for its success. 


More than a single item is required to constitute a pro- 


gram. The church that merely decides this year to organ- 


ize a class for training cannot be said to have a program 


of training. A training program, to be worthy of the 


- name, will provide for more than one class and will make 


plans that look forward for three or five years. The pas- 


tor who wrote, “We are planning a five-year program of 


training at the end of which every teacher and officer in 
our church school shall have completed a training course” 


| had the right conception. A training program is compre- 
_ hensive and has definite goals. 
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An adequate program of training will take cognizance 
of all the agencies of training within the local church, 
within the local community, and in the church at large. 
These various agencies are discussed in successive chap- 
ters of this book. They include, within the local church, 
the Training Class, the Workers’ Conference, training 
through supervision, the use of observation and practice 
and, in large churches, the Standard Training School; 
within the community the Standard Training School in 
which several churches of a denomination may unite, and 
the Community Training School; and in the church at 
Jarge, Standard Training Schools maintained by the gen- 
eral Sunday School Board, or by other church boards or 
interdenominational organizations. In addition, there are 
Jay training schools, colleges which have departments of 
religious education, and schools of religious education 
in affiliation with universities or theological seminaries. 

The program of training will determine the best means 
of selecting those who should be enlisted in training and, 
having chosen them, of securing their whole-hearted en- 
listment. This is an important matter. The church that 
throws down the bars and invites everybody who will to 
join the training classes is pretty certain to find its 
progress retarded by dragging wheels. Successful train- 
ing cannot be carried on as a mass movement. 

Preliminary to the selection of candidates for train- 
ing is the thorough survey of resources. The program 
of training should take into account all available persons, 
both those who are engaged in the work of the church as 
officers and teachers and those who are best qualified for 
future service. Selection should not be merely chance or 
accident. A complete list of all the kinds of service in 
connection with the church and the Church School should 
be compiled. This will include, of course, not merely 
teachers but trustees, stewards, director of boys’ work, 
director of girls’ work, director of recreation, ushers, 
janitor, etc. An analysis of the personal qualities re- 
quired for efficiency in each kind of service will be found 
exceedingly helpful in the selection of candidates. 

A place for the program of training must be made in 
the general program of the church; that is, it must be 
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understood that the program of training is of such im- 
portance that the regular routine of church work shall not 
impinge upon it in such a way as to interfere with it or 
hamper it. In some cases the superintendent of the 
Church School has felt free to draft any candidate in 
training whom he may choose for immediate service. In 
other cases the pastor, after approving the items of the 
program of training, plans some feature of church activity 
that results in the suspension of work of a Training Class 
in the middle of its course. If the program of training 
is to be successful, it must be so planned as to be free 
from interruption. 
The program of training must also be correlated with 
the work of the various other departments of the Church 
School. It cannot be carried on independently. The ap- 
proval and cooperation of the superintendents of the 
Young People’s and of the Adult Departments is essen- 
_ tial. In planning for observation and practice teaching, 
_ active cooperation of the departmental superintendents is 
- required. All of which is to say again that the program | 
of training must be the church’s program, not merely the 
program of any one person or of a small group of per- 


 ‘gons. 


An adequate organization.—The third essential in mak- 
ing the local church an effective agency of training is an 
adequate organization. Back of the program it is neces- 
sary to have an organization that is able to carry it out. 

Almost without exception churches that have really 
made a success of training teachers and leaders have first 
built up an organization charged with responsibility for 
carrying out a definite program. 

The chief officer required is a supervisor of training. 
Every training program requires a supervisor or director, 
whose chief responsibility as a voluntary worker will 
be the carrying out of the program of training. Most 
important, therefore, is the finding of the right person as 
supervisor. It should be recognized as an important office, 
in some respects not less important than that of super- 
intendent of the Church School. 

The direction of the program of training is a responsi- 
bility worthy of the ability and skill of the best qualified 
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man or woman in the church. It is primarily a task for 
the educational specialist. While specialized training in 
religious education is highly desirable, it is not absolutely 
essential in order to successful work if the person in ques- 
tion has a good general education. In addition, the task — 
requires a man or woman of vision, initiative, influence, 
and personal power. Possibly there is in the community: 
some one who has had thorough educational training but 
has not been actively identified with the Sunday school. 
Few earnest men and women of vision would not be inter- 
ested in the need and opportunity offered by such a posi- 
tion. Or there may be in the Sunday-school officiary a 
person engaged in a less important task who can be 
claimed for this preeminent service. 

The organization required in addition to a supervisor 
will depend somewhat upon the local situation, including 
such factors as size of the church and form of general 
organization. One church has achieved effective results 
through an educational commission. Several important 
responsibilities are committed to it, but the educational 
commission is especially charged with the direction of 
training. Another church which for more than ten years 
has graduated from one to five training classes each year, 
has a Teacher-Training Department as well organized as 
any other department of the school and in every respect 
on a par with the other departments. Such a department, 
coordinate with the other departments of the Church 
School, with a supervisor, a secretary, and committees, is, 
as a rule, the best form of organization. Most of the 
schools that are achieving marked and permanent results 
in training for service are schools that have organized a 
Department of Training. 

Be WapE CrAWForD Barcnay. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 

November, 1923. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE TRAINING CLASS 


Tue Training Class is the primary unit in the training 

program of the local church. It is the most simple and 
most universally practicable agency of training for leader- 
ship. There is scarcely a church anywhere but what 
might maintain one or more classes doing effective work 
if a reasonable amount of effort were expended in the 
undertaking. 
_ More than half a century ago John H. Vincent, then a 
» young pastor and later a bishop of the Methodist Hpisco- 
pal Church, urged the formation of a normal class in 
connection with every Sunday school. He wrote: “Such 
a class, under the direction of the pastor or some other 
competent instructor, is the highest and best and most 
promising development, as it is the most urgent demand 
of our Sunday-school work. By it the pastor prepares 
assistants for himself and his successors in the important 
function of teaching in the Church of God. By it a high 
standard, is continually uplifted before the school. The 
confidence of the thoughtful people in the purpose and 
efficiency of the Sunday school is confirmed or reassured. 
It increases the efficiency of the minister as a teacher, 
and thus increases his pulpit power. It provides a reserve 
force of teaching talent, upon which the superintend- 
ent may in due time draw, and thus increases the in- 
tellectual weight and force of the school.” 

In the more than fifty years that have passed since 
this statement was written there have been few who 
would contradict or oppose its contention. Yet, strange 
to say, comparatively little progress has been made. Hven 
to-day only a small proportion of churches maintain a 
Training Class as a permanent feature of their program. 


Typrs oF TRAINING CLASSES 


There are two general types of Training Classes. In the 
earlier years of the teacher-training movement a training 
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class almost invariably meant a class of Sunday-school 
teachers studying a training course. In recent years 1n- 
creasing emphasis has been placed on the class of young 
people in preparation for future service as teachers or 
leaders. Perhaps a third type of class should be men- 
tioned: that which includes both teachers and prospective 
teachers and leaders in its membership. 

The Teachers’ and Officers’ Class—There is only one 
kind of Church School that is entitled to be called a good 
school—the Church School that is improving every year. 
This is by reason of the fact that the technique of teach- 
ing religion is as yet undeveloped. Our most effective 
Church Schools are only relatively efficient. In many 
respects their work falls short of any high degree of real 
efficiency. The only way that efficiency can be finally 
attained is through constant improvement, and the only 
certain method of improvement is through constant study, 
and practice on the basis of study. 

For some period every year the teachers and officers 
of the Sunday school should pursue a training course. 
It may not be practicable to maintain a week-night train- 
ing class of teachers and officers the year around, but it is 
entirely possible to form such a class for at least three 
months during the fall or winter. 

It is not necessary, in order to have a successful class, 
to enroll all of the officers and teachers. Often a small 
group doing intensive work is more significant than a 
large class in which the work may be characterized by 
superficiality. With an Officers’ and Teachers’ Class 
maintained even for the minimum period mentioned it 
will be possible within a few years for the majority of the 
teachers and officers to complete the general units of 
the Standard Training Course. With this accomplished, 
effort may be directed to instituting and maintaining 
some one of the more elaborate agencies of training 
treated later in this discussion in which provision is made 
for class groups for specialization study. 

The Young People’s Training Class——In increasing 
measure the emphasis in training for leadership is being 
placed on the class made up of young people looking for- 
ward to future service, with the class session held at the 
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Sunday-school hour. A few years ago nearly all Train- 
ing Classes were composed of teachers. Now at least 
forty per cent of them are classes of young people not yet 
teachers. 

It is hard to carry on successful training with those 
who are already actively engaged in teaching or in some 
other form of leadership. It is comparatively easy with 
young people. Young people are altruistic; the oppor- 
tunity for leadership appeals to them; they are open- 
minded and free from prejudice and are therefore easier 
to instruct. As a usual thing they are more given to 
reading and study than are adults. 

Of all possible types of Training Class, greatest promise 
inheres in that of a young people’s class within the Sun- 
day school. I am fully persuaded that, under proper 
conditions, a class of this character will maintain itself 
longer, have a more regular attendance, do more serious 
studying, and appropriate more from the studying which 
they do, than any other kind of class. The statement of 
an Arkansas pastor is a case in point. He writes: “My 
most successful Training Class was a class of young 
women. I had often attempted this work with classes 
composed of all ages and meeting on week-evenings, but 
always the attempts resulted in comparative failure. 
Finally I decided to select a group of ten young women 
of vision and consecration and organize them into a 
training class. This I did. They met in the pastor’s 
study at the Sunday-school hour. They became pro- 
foundly interested as the vision of opportunity and respon- 
sibility dawned upon them. From this Training Class 
has come.an impetus that has added power to the whole 
work of my church and school.” 

Discussion group.—Real difficulty is met in many Sun- 
day schools in inaugurating this simplest beginning of 
a training program. By the term “Training Class” is 
meant, of course, a class organized for the study of an 
approved textbook of the Standard Training Course. But 
in some instances this may not be possible. If, after 
thorough effort, interest cannot be aroused in maintain- 
ing a class for the study of an approved textbook, with 
class discussion, a different plan may be tried. The leader 
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may suggest a weekly meeting to consider practical prob- 
lems of the teachers, stating that no textbook study will 
be required of the members of the group, but that each will 
be expected to take part in a discussion of common prob- 
lems in the light of his experience as a teacher, 


INTENSIVE Chass STUDY 


There are other ways of using the training-class plan 
than the week-by-week meeting. Good results are being 
secured through plans of intensive training. 

Twelve-Day Class.—A class may be organized to meet 
each evening for ten or twelve days or each afternoon and 
evening for five or six successive days. By concentration 
and intensive study a course unit of ten or twelve lessons 
may be completed within this period. In churches lack- 
ing a properly qualified teacher with time available for 
teaching, it may be possible to bring in a teacher from 
outside—some special worker, possibly a college teacher 
or pastor from a near-by town. In some cases a full-time 
denominational or territorial worker, a conference, synod 
or State elementary or young people’s superintendent may 
be secured. In one conference the elementary superin- 
tendent conducted six of these classes within the last 
year. 

Training Week.—In some cases pastors have designated 
one week of each quarter of the year as Training Week, 
during which a class for intensive training, meeting each 
afternoon and evening for six days, has been maintained. 
In certain situations this plan is found to have much to 
commend it. 


Some PracticaL SUGGESTIONS 


Numbers not the chief objective——It should be empha- 
sized that quality rather than numbers should be the aim 
in training-class work. Good results may be realized with 
five students. A class of more than fifteen under usual 
conditions is too large. 

In making a selection choose those who will be most 
likely to persevere. In every congregation there are those 
whose zeal in any new project is intense but who lack 
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staying qualities. In this instance the steady plodder will 
discount the enthusiast. 

Organized class.—T'oo wide a range of education and 
previous training should be avoided. It is desirable for 
the group to be fairly homogeneous in ability and previous 
training. For this reason it is seldom practicable to make 
an already existing organizéd class, without change of 
membership, the Training Class. In almost every such 
class too wide a range of ability and interest is repre- 
sented. A pastor writes: “In several miscellaneous groups 
I have found such a difference in natural ability and 
previous training that it was difficult to carry on the in- 
struction satisfactorily. If I pitched it on the level of 
the best educated, the discussion was beyond the range 
of the untrained members, and they quickly lost inter- 
est. If I kept the instruction on the level of the least 
informed, those who were more intelligent felt the class 
work was not worth their time and effort.” 

The training-class project is vital to the future of the 
school, and the interests of the school are larger than those 
of any one class within the school. The student may re- 
tain membership in the organized class, if desired, while 
studying the training course. We have known successful 
“Training Classes whose entire enrollment has been drawn 
in this way from the ranks of organized classes. 

In exceptional instances it may be best to have an organ- 
ized young people’s class, without change of membership, 
take up the study of a training course. Occasionally a 
class in the Sunday school may be found to be so consti- 
tuted that a better group cannot be selected for this pur- 
pose. In such a case all that is required is that the regu- 
lar lesson study be discontinued and the training course 
substituted. 

When to begin—The beginning of the fall quarter is 
usually the best time to begin a training course. It is not 
necessary, however, to await occasions to inaugurate a 
Training ‘Class. The class may be organized to begin its 
study with the beginning of any quarter. No greater 
change may be involved than turning from a former 
course of study, whether Uniform Lessons or Graded 
Lessons, to the training course. This may be done at 
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any season of the year. It is, of course, not well to act 
hastily. All the questions involved, such as the mem- 
bership of the class, teacher for the class, course of study 
to be used, should be given thoughtful consideration by 
the responsible officers of the school. 


TRAINING-CLASS PROBLEMS 


The leader, whether pastor, superintendent, or director, 
who determines to establish and maintain a Training 
Class should be prepared in advance to encounter obstacles. 
Numerous problems, more or less difficult of solution, are 
certain to be encountered. 

General indifference.—The leader will be very likely to 
find—and at this he should not be surprised—a consider- 
able indifference on the part of those whose interest and 
cooperation is most essential. Hvidence of this fact is 
offered by leaders in many churches where the organiza- 
tion of a Training Class has been attempted. “Our peo- 
ple think that anyone can teach a Sunday-school class.” 
“Our greatest problem has been the lack of realization 
of the need of training by the leading officers and teachers 
in the school.” “Those who enrolled in the class are un- 
willing to do any serious study. They are unaccustomed ~ 
to the idea that preparation and effort are essential in 
Sunday-school work.” “Our problem is one of getting 
the pastor and the leading people of the church interested 
and willing to help in maintaining a Training Class.” 
“Our people feel that there is no necessity for spending 
their energy in training themselves. There is a total lack 
of realization of the necessity for preparation and train- 
ing for leadership.” “We failed in our attempt to organ- 
ize a Training Class because of the habit of Christian 
people of putting very little study upon matters pertain- 
ing to the church or religion.” “A kind of mental inertia 
seems to prevail among our church officials and many of 
our members. Their spiritual interest does not seem to 
be sufficient to overcome this, or to lead them to put 
forth any mental effort either to study or even to listen 
thoughtfully to a speaker or teacher.” A large number 
of similar statements might be given. I have set these 
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down in order to emphasize the fact that even to begin 
a program of training preliminary effort is necessary to 
develop an educational conscience within the local church. 
In many churches low and unworthy ideals have prevailed. 
The members are mentally sluggish and spiritually lazy. 
Inertia and indifference to training for leadership and 
teaching due to these causes must be overcome; higher 
ne more truly Christian ideals must be substituted for 
em. 

Who shall teach?—Next to indifference the difficulty 
most often named in a consideration of the problems of 
training is that of finding a suitable teacher. This is to 
be expected. It is simply another form of testimony to 
the lack of trained leaders. The success of the training 
enterprise depends in the last analysis very largely upon 
the teacher. The problem of who shall teach the Train- 
ing Class is, therefore, an exceedingly important one. 

Let us first consider possibilities, enumerating some of 
the people of the church and community who may be con- 
sidered: the pastor; the pastor’s wife; the superintendent 
of schools; the high-school principal; other public-school 
teachers who have had normal-school training; the secre- 
_ taries of the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A., if the Y 

is organized in the community; young men and women 
who have graduated in recent years from college, having 
had courses in the Bible and religious education; women 
who have had experience in woman’s club work; profes- 
sional men, especially lawyers and physicians; finally, 
teachers in the Sunday school who, although they may not 
have had professional training, have a record of successful 
experience in Sunday-school teaching. A consideration of 
the personal resources of the community may suggest 
others to be added to this list. © 

The pastor is often the best trained leader available. 
Should the pastor be asked to teach the Training Class? 
First, let us consider the question from the standpoint of 
the pastor himself. Teaching and training are funda- 
mental elements in the pastor’s task. Ministers should 
realize that this work is as much a part of their total task 
as preaching and making pastoral calls. As a matter of 
fact, it is probably a more permanent form of service 
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than either. It is unusual for the influence of a sermon to 
be long-lived. The principal effect of an ordinary pas- 
toral call is to make the family feel that the pastor has 
discharged his pastoral duty. But training for service, if 
it is anything, is wrought into life. It is the multiplica- 
tion of the trainer’s life through the lives and service of 
others. It is chiefly in this way that the minister can 
insure that his ideals will abide after he has passed on, 
If he has succeeded in imparting them to others who will 
continue through coming years as the teachers and leaders 
in the church, he will abide in that community as a living 
influence and power. Moreover, teaching the Training 
Class will give the pastor an intimate association and 
acquaintance with his workers and his young people 
that will be of inestimable value to him throughout his 
astorate. It will give him a fresh grasp upon the prob- 
ems of religious education and acquaintance with newer 
methods and will enable him to be a real leader of his 
Sunday school. Finally it will be of immense value to 
him in his preaching. 

What should be said from the standpoint of the class? 
If the pastor is the best qualified person in the community, 
it is highly desirable that the class should have the benefit 
of his instruction. It is in the line of his professional 
duties, a part of his regular work, and he may take the 
work more seriously and give to it more time than any- 
one else would. If he lacks an appreciation of the sig- 
nificance of religious education or of the importance of 
the Training Class, or if he cannot command the time or 
is unwilling to give sufficient time to thorough prepara- 
tion for teaching, he should not be called upon to teach 
the class. 

Different persons may be enlisted as teachers of differ- 
ent subjects. The Standard Training Course consists of 
at least twelve course-units. There are certain advan- 
tages in choosing a teacher for a single course-unit at a 
time. It gives the teacher limited tenure. If he is not 
a success, another may be selected to take his place at the 
beginning of the next unit of the training course. Again, 
_ the teacher best qualified to teach one course-unit may not 

be the best equipped teacher for a different subject. A 
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pastor may be asked to teach one or all of the Bible units; 
a physician or a well-educated mother, the unit on the — 
pupil. Pedagogical knowledge and skill aré prime 
requisites in the teacher of the principles of teaching. The 
purpose here is to teach others how to teach. It takes an 
effective teacher to do this. The task should appeal 
strongly to some professional teacher in the community. 
Possibly there is within call some technically trained edu- 
cator who has never been closely associated with the Sun- 
_ day school, who would respond favorably if asked. 

A professionally trained teacher is not absolutely re- 
quired. The task of teaching a Training Class is a highly 
technical one, and trained ability of no mean order is 
much to be desired. Nevertheless, a professionally 
trained teacher is not absolutely required. It would be 
_ foolish to exaggerate essential qualifications to the point 

where those responsible would not undertake to organize 
_ a Training Class because no one qualified to teach the class 
_ can be found. Be sure that somewhere within reach there 
is a man or woman who can succeed in the task of teach- 
ing the class. Conspicuous success is not infrequently 
attained by one who has not had professional training 
_ for teaching, but who possesses an earnest purpose, some 
_ practical experience in Sunday-school teaching, and a de- 
termination to succeed. 

If it is impossible to find some one who will agree to 
teach the class, organize a class group and select as leader 
one of the more mature and experienced members with 
the clear understanding that each is to contribute his full 
share to the understanding and mastery of the course 
through study and discussion. 

Other problems.—I cannot here discuss at length other 
problems likely to be met in organizing and maintaining 
a Training Class. That the leader may be forewarned I 

mention those most frequently encountered. | 

One of the most common is hasty and inadequate prep- 
aration. One such case is the following: “The superin- 
‘tendent of one department of the school got the teacher- 
_ training bee in his bonnet. He talked to one or two others 
and they talked to the superintendent of the school, who 
- thought it was a good idea. ‘Together they agreed upon 
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a textbook and announced one Sunday that the class would 
begin on the next Wednesday evening following prayer 
meeting. This constituted practically their entire effort 
to create sentiment for the class. Those who responded 
to the call did so in a half-hearted way. There was little 
discussion of possible teachers. The superintendent of 
the school volunteered. He knew no more about teaching 
than did the teachers who attended. Almost every Wed- 
nesday night the church board or some committee was 
called to meet at the same hour as the class. This class 
died a natural death six weeks after its start.” Just 
this result might readily have been anticipated. If a class 
is to be made a success, careful preparation must be made 
for it in advance. Contrast with the foregoing this state- 
ment of a pastor: “An intensive campaign continuing 
through several weeks, consisting of conferences, conversa- 
tions, pulpit announcements, postcards, printed state- 
ments on our church bulletin, and committee meetings 
preceded our first class, and the response was everything 
we could desire.” 

Other problems often presented are these: lack of 
realization on the part of the pastor, superintendent, 
teachers, young people, and officers of the church of the 
importance of training; lack of moral earnestness and 
vital religious life on the part of sortie who are holding 
positions as teachers or officers in the school; lack of suffi- 
cient time on the part of the students for lesson prepara- 
tion, due to long working hours; lack of ability or suffi- 
cient education to master the course; interruption of class 
sessions by the crowding in of special events; mental in- 
activity, laziness, and unwillingness to study; an erroneous 
preliminary conception of what the training consists; in- 
sufficient supply of text books and of other essential equip- 
ment. 

It is important that those who purpose to maintain a 
Training Class in the local church should realize in ad- 
vance that such practical difficulties as these will have to 
be faced. None of them nor any others likely to be en- 
countered are insurmountable. If the importance and 
ee are sufficiently realized, ways and means may be 
found. 
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RESULTS OF THE TRAINING CLASS 


Is the local church Training Class an effective agency 
of training? Does it actually prepare leaders and teachers 
for more efficient service? Can it be made an influential 
factor in solving the problem of leadership? 

Not all Training Classes have been fruitful of results 
in preparing teachers and leaders for service. This is 
freely admitted. Much of the work done in Training 
Classes in the past, just as much other Sunday-school 
work, has been too cheap to be of value. Shallow outline 
courses, crude teaching methods, low ideals, have some- 
times discounted the Training Class as a worthwhile edu- 
cational agency. But these defects are not inherent in the 
Training Class as such. They are the natural accompani- 
ments of the ideals that have prevailed all too generally 
in the Sunday school. These defects are fast giving way, 
and in recent years the Training Class has in many cases 
demonstrated its effectiveness in results of the highest 
value. Nothing that could be said would be more conclu- 
sive as evidence than the testimony of superintendents, 
directors of religious education, pastors, and church 
leaders. A pastor writes: “Training Classes in my church 
have produced the following results: (a) A greater will- 
ingness on the part of individual Christians to spend 
themselves in work for the cause of Christ. (b) A better 
understanding of the mission and work of the church. 
(c) A great improvement in the general morale of the 
ehurch as a working body. This influence has reached 
outside of the circle of students who have composed the 
classes. (d) A determination to have improved facilities 
for the work of the Church School. (¢) In the majority 
of instances a great improvement in the teaching ability 
of the persons taking the courses.” A missionary in Korea 
writes: “In our field the results of the Training Class have 
been most satisfactory. They may be briefly tabulated as 
follows: (a) The deepening of the spiritual life. This 
has been almost always the case. (b) Many efficient 
church officers and Sunday-school superintendents have 
come out of these classes. The importance of this result 
can hardly be overestimated. (c) Sunday-school teachers 
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have been made more efficient and young people who have 
known nothing of how to teach have been given sufficient 
training to enable them to make an effective start.” A 
superintendent makes this statement: “As a direct result 
of our Training Class, in two years we have grown from 
a little school in a one-room church, with no graded litera- 
ture, no really interested teachers, to twice our former en- 
rollment, with seven departments and classrooms, graded 
lessons throughout, and every teacher vitally interested.” 
A pastor writes: “Our Training Class has proven to be 
just what our church’ needed. It has quickened the zeal 
and increased the efficiency of both our least qualified and 
our best qualified workers. One girl who came out of col- 
lege with no interest or purpose in religious service, as 
the direct result of a training course in our local class, is 
now a consecrated worker, assistant superintendent of our 
Junior Department.” A field secretary tells of the re- 
sults of a T'raining Class in one of the churches in his Con- 
ference: “A class was organized in a school in which the 
superintendent had held office for thirty years. The 
school seemed to be in a hopeless rut. The pastor was 
instrumental in getting the class-under way and gave it his 
personal attention, although he did not teach. A mem- 
ber of the class, a young man, has been made superintend- 
ent of the school. Another member has become superin- 
tendent of the Primary Department and is doing excellent 
work. A third has been made superintendent of a newly 
organized Young People’s Department. A fourth has 
made such progress that she has recently become ele- 
mentary superintendent of the Conference. In his report 
to a recent District Conference the pastor told of the 
steady growth of the Sunday school and stated that the 
Training Class had entirely revolutionized the school.” 
A group of sixteen pastors, superintendents, and direc- 
tors of religious education, all of whom had observed the 
results of one or more Training Classes in their own Sun- 
day schools, were asked to set down in order the most im- 
portant results of these classes. No suggestion was given 
as to form of answer or as to how many results should be 
indicated. Following are the statements, tabulated: thir- 
teen, the class resulted in an enlarged vision of the Sun- 
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day school and its task; nine, deepened the desire for 
study and self-improvement (one said, “Several young 
people have been led to go to college as the direct result 
of the stimulus of the class work”) ; eleven, improved the 
organization and equipment of the school; seven, introduc- 
tion of the graded lessons; eight, increased the enrollment 
and average attendance; three, improved the service of 
worship; seven, increased efficiency in teaching; five, 
deepened the devotional life and increased willingness for 
sacrificial service; four, quickened interest in all lines of 
church work; three, led young people, previously unwill- 
ing to teach, to enlist in teaching. 


For Group Discussion 


1. Which of the various possible types of Training 
Classes are most important? 

2. What are some of the practical advantages of inten- 
sive class study? 

3. What practical suggestions should be kept in mind 
in organizing a Training Class? 

4. What are the most difficult problems likely to be en- 
countered in organizing a Training Class? 

5. What results may reasonably be expected from a 
Training Class in the local church? 


For Written Work 


1. What problems have you met in maintaining a 
Training Class in the local church? Make a thorough 
analysis of the situation. Get beneath the surface to root 
causes. 

2. Make a critical evaluation of the work of a particular 
Training Class. Describe results in detail. If results were 
negative or negligible, analyze the situation indicating 
causes. 

3. Describe in some detail the conditions to be estab- 
lished in the local church which you consider essential 
to the success of training-class work. 
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THE WORKERS’ CONFERENCE 


For a number of years the Workers’ Conference as an 
agency of training has been steadily growing in favor. 

In many churches a few years ago the teachers’ meet- 
ing was an established institution. It was used as a 
means of giving teachers immediate help in the prepara- 
tion and teaching of the lessons. At its best it also at- 
tempted to meet another need more or less generally felt 
—that of improved methods of teaching. For a con- 
siderable period it served a useful purpose, but it has been 
losing ground for more than a decade, until to-day the 
church that maintains a successful teachers’ meeting is 
a rare exception. The reason for the loss of prestige of 
teachers’ meetings is not difficult to discover. In the first 
place, they were an outgrowth of the uniform lesson 
system, and were identified with the use of uniform les- 
sons. Again, the study of next Sunday’s lesson and the 
taking over of secondhand comments and _ illustrations 
could never be of any great help to any teacher. What 
every teacher who is less than a master of his work and 
its problems needs is an insight into his task, its aims, 
and the methods by which the objectives may be most 
effectively achieved, together with an intimate under- 
standing of the pupil in whom and with whom the work 
is to be done, and the institution through which it is to 
be done. That is to say, what the teacher needs is a 
thorough training course. Given this, he will find his 
own illustrations and his own application of the lesson 
truths. 

We sometimes hear the passing of teachers’ meetings 
bemoaned, but the fact is that they have given way to 
more effective agencies of training. In the Workers’ 
Conference plan a broader conception of need is in the 
mind than gave rise to the teachers’ meeting. It is an 
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improvement also that it plans in a much more funda~ 
mental and adequate way for meeting that need. _ 


THE GENERAL PLAN 


What it is—By Workers’ Conference is meant a plan 
of training which brings together the workers of the 
church on one evening a week for instruction by means 
| of discussion, lectures, and round-table conferences. The 
term “conference” indicates the genius of the plan: central 
emphasis upon conference—that is, discussion in which 
all are expected to participate. While discussion on the 
basis of careful preparation, skillfully guided by the best 
_ available leader, is the main feature, one session may be 
_ devoted to a lecture course on which those in attendance 
will take notes and on which reports will be given at the 
following session. 
An All-Workers’ Conference——As it has been usually 
_ conducted the Workers’ Conference is of and by and for 
the officers and teachers of the Sunday school. All of the 
officers and teachers, by virtue of their relationship to the 
Church School, are members. The presidents and secre- 
taries of the organized classes are often included. There 
is, however, no inherent reason why the Workers’ Confer- 
ence should be limited to the Church-School officers and 
teachers. In many churches it should be conducted as an 
All-Workers’ Conference. It is important that church 
workers, other than Sunday-school teachers, should be 
trained, and this plan is one that may readily be used 
_ to make provision for the training of as many distinct 
groups of workers as are represented in the organization 
of the church. 
An all-evening session.—An advantage of the Workers’ 
_ Conference is that it utilizes the entire evening, provid- 
ing two or three successive periods. This is an economy 
of time. It is very much better to have two or three 
separate sessions all on one evening of the week than 
to attempt to bring together practically the same group 
of people-on two or three different evenings of the week. 
Simplicity of organization.—The Workers’ Conference 
requires a minimum of organization. The essential re- 
quirements are stated in the following paragraph. It is, 
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in fact, so simple in organization and its values so plainly 
evident that it needs but little more effort for its success- 
ful administration than the most universal forms of church 
activity, the service of public worship, and the prayer 
meeting. It is equally adaptable to the needs and situa- 
tion of rural and village churches, the suburban church 
and the downtown institutional church. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE WORKERS’ CONFERENCE 


Presiding officers.—Like any other working body, the 
Workers’ Conference requires a head. Usually the gen- 
eral superintendent of the Church School or the director 
of religious education is by common consent recognized 
as the leader and as presiding officer. If it is an All- 
Workers’ Conference the presiding officer may be the 
pastor or the director of religious education. If the 
church has a director of training, this officer may be the 
logical person to lead in the work of the conference. It 
needs a secretary, to keep a full record of important pro- 
ceedings. The secretary of the Church School may serve 
or a special secretary may be chosen as seems best. 

Program committee—A program committee or if 
deemed preferable an executive committee, charged with 
responsibility for formulating the general plan, working 
out the detailed program, and carrying the burden of ad- 
ministration, is essential. A small committee of three, 
or five at the most, will be found most satisfactory. It 
should be understood that the committee will counsel 
freely with all members of the Workers’ Conference on im- 
portant matters. Frequently questions should be briefly 
stated to the conference as a whole, decision to be by ma- 
jority vote of the conference. 

Special committees.—Special problems may arise from 
time to time. These should be committed to special com- 
anittees. This plan will be found more effective than to 
_ have a long list of standing committees. A committee 
appointed for a special purpose is more likely to ad- 
dress itself with zeal and effectiveness to the accomplish- 
ment of the task for which it is created than is a general 
committee, to which miscellaneous job-lot tasks are as- 
signed at irregular intervals. 
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Typican Forms 


The Workers’ Conference is variously organized and 
conducted, and the name used differs with different de- 
nominations. In some denominations it is known as the 
Workers’ Council.1 

That it may be clear how adaptable an agency of train- 
ing the Workers’ Conference is and how widely useful 
it may be made, I will describe several typical forms. 
Each has been actually used successfully by numerous 
churches. 

General and specialized training—aA popular form of 
weekly Workers’ Conference provides general and special- 
ized training? by means of a two-period session. The first 
period is a general session devoted to discussion, on the 
basis of textbook study, of such subjects as The Pupil, The 
Principles of Teaching, Sunday School Organization and 
Administration, Training in Worship, General Introduc- 
tion to the Bible, The Life of Christ, and Teachings of 
Jesus. The second period provides departmental sessions 
with specialized training for various groups of workers 
such as teachers of Beginners, Primary teachers, Junior 
teachers, Intermediate teachers, Senior teachers, Young 
People’s and Adult teachers, administrative officers, offi- 
cers of young people’s societies, general officers of the 


1The Workers’ Council is provided for in the Discipline of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, and as there described is composed of the pastor and general 
and department officers and teachers of the school. In case, however, the Young 
People’s and Adult Departments are not organized, one representative of each of 
these ups is entitled to membership in the Council. The functions of the 
Workers’ Council are stated as follows: Z 

“(1) To offer a medium for the exchange of ideas between the leaders of the 


schoo 

“(2) To assist in coordinating all the plans and policies of the school in the 
several classes and departments. bie 

“(3) To consider all the interests of the school and recommend plans and policies 
to the Committee on Sunday Schools, or to the superintendent where no Commit- 
tee on Sunday Schools has been created. $ bab 

(4) To consider and provide for the carrying out of plans and policies brought 
to it by the superintendent or the Committee on Sunday Schools. p 

“(5) To consider with the pastor all matters which he may desire to bring to the 
attention of the entire local school leadership.” | 4 ; 

The above definition of the Workers’ Council is designed more re inane to 
describe the functions of that group in distinction from those of the Committee 
on Sunday Schools, which is the body responsible for the determination of policies 
in the school. It is not, however, regarded as a limitation upon the activities of 
the Workers’ Council, which in many local churches is being definitely used as an 
agency of training. i pierre ee ae 

2 For an explanation of what is meant by ‘‘general’’ and specialized"’ training, 
see the descriptive statement on the Standard Training Course on page 181. 
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church, or any homogeneous group that may be brought 
together. 

Following is a suggestive program for such a session: 
7:30 p. mu. Assembly Worship 


Hymn; Bible reading on the subject of study for 
the evening; prayer. 


7:45 General Session 
Subject of study: The Pupil. 
Discussion method uséd in teaching the lesson. 


8:30 Departmental Classes: (1) Teachers of Beginners; 
(2) Teachers of Primary children, etc., with study 
of an appropriate specialization training textbook 
in each class. 


9:15 Dismissal of classes. 


General training and lesson study.—A second form is 
a weekly Workers’ Conference combining general train- 
ing with study of the graded lessons. Perhaps the best 
way of presenting this plan will be to describe it as it 
has been actually used with marked success in a Chicago 
church. In this instance, for the first period of the ses- 
sion the teachers meet in groups by grades. Where there 
are three or more teachers of any one grade, as, for ex- 
ample, first-year Primary, or third-year Junior, they 
constitute a separate group. Any grade which has less 
than three teachers is combined with the next higher. For 
example, there being but one first-year Intermediate class, 
the first and second Intermediate teachers must meet to- 
gether. In the beginning the first work of each group is 
that of becoming thoroughly acquainted with the pur- 
pose of the particular courses being taught by that group, 
and with the relation of these courses to the graded les- 
sons as a whole. Following this, each week the lesson or 
lessons for the next Sunday are considered as follows: (a) 
What is the content of the lesson? (6) How is it to be 
taught? (c) What is its relation to the purpose of the 
course ? 

After forty-five minutes spent in this way the groups 
all come together for a general session, in which there is 
discussion on the basis of textbook study of some one of 
the general subjects of the Standard Training Course. 
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Not a few Sunday schools have difficulty in successfully 
using the graded lessons when they are first introduced. 
There are two principal reasons, both in the teacher. The 
first is a lack of general training for the work of teach- 
ing ; the second is a lack of specific knowledge of the les- 
son material and how it is to be used. Such a plan as 
this just described would go far toward remedying these 
conditions. 

This form of Workers’ Conference is obviously best 
adapted to large schools having several classes of each 
grade. It is not impracticable for use in a school hay- 
ing but one class of each grade, namely, three Primary 
teachers, three Junior teachers, three Intermediate 
teachers, etc. In this case, the time for lesson study 
would necessarily be lengthened and divided equally be- 
tween the three lessons. The superintendent of the de- 
partment might teach all three lessons, or each teacher 


might be called in turn to present her lesson briefly, time 


being allowed for discussion of the method of presenta- 
tion. It is highly desirable for the teacher to have a 
thorough acquaintance with all of the lesson material, 
at least, of the department. That is to say, a Primary 
_ teacher should be familiar not only with the material of 

the particular year’s work she is teaching, but with all of 
the three years’ material of the department. So also with 
teachers of the other departments. 

General training, local problems, and lesson study.—A 
third form is a weekly Workers’ Conference that combines 
general training, study of local problems, and study of the 
lesson. A typical program for such a conference is as 
follows : 


7:30-8:15 Pp. m. General Session, opening with hymn and 
prayer. Subject of study: Principles of 
Teaching. Discussion method used in teach- 
ing lesson. 


8:15-8:46 General session continued 
Hymn. 
Local Problems—Subject for the evening: To 
what extent do we succeed in holding our 
teen-age boys to the Sunday school and the 
church? 
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a. Paper (eight minutes): Our Record for 
the Past. Five Years (a survey based on 
a study of the records showing the number 
retained and the number lost). 

db. Paper (eight minutes): An Analysis of 
Causes. ; 

c. Discussion (leaders appointed in ad- 
vance): How Can We Improve Our Record? 


8:45-9:30 Departmental sessions for specialization train- 
ing or lesson study. 


This type of Workers’ Conference may be maintained 
by a church where graded lessons are taught or where the 
group-uniform lessons are in use. In either case it is 
highly desirable for departmental sessions to be held for 
lesson study, or, better still, for specialization training. 

Monthly Conference-—When it seems impracticable to 
maintain a weekly Workers’ Conference a monthly plan 
may be used. A two-part session may be held, the 
first given to the study of a standard textbook; the second 
to discussion of some live local topic. The loss in the 
use of the monthly plan is greater than that of merely 
having fewer sessions. Since the sessions are held at such 
long intervals it is difficult to sustain interest. Progress 
in study is also very slow. Nevertheless, with persistence, 
there is advance, and slow progress is better than none. 

Monthly Three-session Conference—An alternative 
monthly plan combines provision for general textbook 
study, a business session, and a departmental session for 
specialization training. This form of Workers’ Confer- 
ence has been maintained successfully by a considerable 
number of churches. One of these is the First Christian 
Church, Seattle, Washington. The director of religious 
education of this church writes: “Reports show that a large 
percentage of our workers regularly attend our monthly 
Workers’ Conference. It has been an effective agency in 
training and developing teachers and officers and promot- 
ing the work of the school in general. Dinner is served 
at 6:30. The two-hour period following is divided into 
four sessions—(a) Departmental Conferences; (b) Devo- 
tional Meeting; (c) Business Meeting; (d) Educational 
Session. The departmental conferences, lasting forty-five 
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minutes, are in charge of the department superintendents. 
At times a textbook has been studied; at other times a 
discussion of departmental problems and needs has been 
conducted ; sometimes we have had specialists from other 
schools come in; again, the superintendent or a teacher 
may present a model lesson with opportunity for discus- 
sion. The devotional service is brief, including a five- 
minute talk by the pastor, a hymn, and one or several 
prayers. The business session is limited in time and is 
given over chiefly to the presentation and consideration of 
reports. ‘The educational period, thirty-five minutes, is 
devoted to textbook study. Several books have been studied 
and completed. Our programs have varied somewhat 
from year to year.” 

Community Workers’ Conference.—In towns and 
villages where churches are small the workers of two or 
_ more churches may be brought together weekly or monthly 

in a Community Workers’ Conference. In many instances, 
_ in which the churches of a community cannot individually 
_ Maintain successful Workers’ Conferences, by combining 
their resources a strong, effective conference may be main- 
_ tained. Many of the textbooks of training are common to 
_ the evangelical denominations. The problems of the vari- 
“ous churches of a community are similar, in many cases 
identical. The leaders of these denominations have co- 
operated in formulating standards, developing outlines, 
securing writers, editing and publishing the textbooks. If 
_ the same spirit of cooperation prevails in the local com- 
munity, local church leaders should be able to cooperate 
successfully in organizing and maintaining a Community 
Workers’ Conference. Not infrequently well-trained lay- 
men, a school superintendent or principal, or a county 
Y. M. C. A. worker, who would not feel free to cooperate 
in a denominational school, can be enlisted as teacher or as 
leader of the problem period. Obviously, also, cooperation 
increases the resources of leadership from the ranks of 
active church workers. One church may have an un- 
usually efficient Primary superintendent, another a par- 
ticularly Siorenutdl heopak leader, and a third an especially 
well-trained superintendent; all may be utilized in the 
leadership of the Community Workers’ Conference. 
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These which I have described are by no means all pos- 
sible forms of the Workers’ Conference. Other adaptations 
will suggest themselves to resourceful workers. 


Tur Prriops oF THE PROGRAM 


The worship period.—All of the sessions of the Workers’. 
Conference should be pervaded by a deeply devotional 
spirit. ‘They should be seasons of spiritual refreshing. 
The leadership of the Spirit should be expected and 
acknowledged. The training of the workers is a funda- 
mental and necessary part of preparation for the building 
of the Kingdom, and “except the Lord build the house 
they labor in vain who build it.” There may be much 
noise of hammers and saws, many people apparently very 
busy with but little actual construction accomplished. 
Often the workers will come to the session weary in body 
and confused in mind. A brief period of quiet, a few mo- 
ments of spiritual meditation, the expression of aspira- 
tion, of desire for the Lord’s presence and guidance, and 
the result will be a sense of refreshment of mind and 
body, and the development of an attitude of expectancy, 
open-mindedness and search for new truth. If the devo- 
tional period is a dull, mechanical, formal routine, it is a 
poor preparation for the periods of discussion to follow. 

It will be well if there may be different leaders of the — 
devotional service from week to week. These leaders 
. should be carefully chosen by the Program Committee on 
the basis of their ability to make the service spiritually 
helpful. The leader should understand that he is ex- 
pected to make thorough preparation in advance. Off- 
hand, slap-dash, “Hverybody-ready-let’s-go,” ‘“What-shall- 
we-sing-next?” leadership should not be tolerated. 

General and departmental training periods.—It is at 
these points that the Workers’ Conference becomes a 
definite agency of training. This feature of the program 
holds within it the possibility of the largest and most far- 
reaching service to the workers. Because of the fact that 
the training of teachers and leaders has been so generally 
almost universally—neglected in the past, difficulties 
are likely to be encountered. Some teachers—mark the 
word—will be found to be unaccustomed to study and 
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reluctant to apply themselves diligently to lesson prepara- 
tion. All sorts of excuses are likely to be met, such as, 
“The lessons have no relation to our Sunday-school teach- 
ing”; “I have no time to study the lesson”; “I think we 
ought to give all our time to the study of the Bible”; 
“This study is too much like public school work,” etc. 
Let the responsible leaders recognize in advance that to 
maintain the training periods successfully will require 
special attention and effort. 

It must be understood by those in charge that if the 
Workers’ Conference breaks down at this point, its most 
important function as an agency of training is lost. A 
presentation in advance by various methods must be 
planned in order to convince the leaders and teachers of 
the importance and value of training. The special values 
of the training period should be set forth forcefully in 
various ways. Superficial objections should be antici- 
pated and answered. Regular attendance and study of 
the lesson should be pledged and faithful performance 
made a matter of conscience. If the leaders have high 
ideals for this period and show tactful, skillful leadership, 
their ideals will gradually come to be shared by all of 
the workers. 

The study of approved textbooks, with the passing of 
tests and awarding of recognition by certificate and final 
diploma, is essential to effective training. Nothing less 
will suffice. Lectures, no matter by whom, will not take 
the place of the study of the textbooks which meet the re- 
quirements of the standard agreed upon after years of 
experience and study of the problem by the denomina- 
tional leaders. Those who think there may be a short- 
cut, or some other way “just as good,” are making a mis- 
take and wasting both their own time and that of their 
leaders and teachers. 

Local problems discussion.—Properly conducted, this 
may be made a thoroughly worth-while feature of the 
Workers’ Conference. It is the means by which the 
workers are made acquainted with their field. Many 
churches go on from year to year blindly following a 
traditional routine which never changes. Constant \ 
change is taking place in the parish. It is so gradual that 
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it may be unnoticed, but it is continuous and significant. 
The result is after ten or twenty or thirty years that the 
church is utterly failing “to serve the present age.” The 
members vaguely wonder why. The reason is plain: the 
workers do not know the needs of the parish. Conditions 
of which they are entirely ignorant exist. Problems to 
which they are blind abound. ‘They are like soldiers 
fighting in the dark. They fire aimlessly at imaginary 
foes while the forces of the enemy ambushed in darkness 
are unharmed. It is this condition which the community 
survey, developed within recent years, seeks to remedy. 
The survey discovers and charts the field in which the 
church is at work. It reveals the problems which the 
workers of the church must solve if the church is to suc- 
ceed in actually doing its work. The Workers’ Confer- 
ence provides the means for the study of the problems, for 
discussion of the best means of solving them, and for 
the working out of a plan of campaign. 

Frequent objections are heard from preachers to 
“ready-made” or “hand-me-down” plans of overhead 
boards which those who are expected “to put them across” 
have no part in making. The objections have no little 
validity. Attention may well be called, however, to the 
fact that the same process is extremely common in the 
local church. The minister or the Sunday-school super- 
intendent makes plans, often with practically no consulta- 
tion with the workers whom he expects to execute them. 
When he announces them he wonders why they evoke so 
little enthusiasm; why sometimes there is murmuring 
and open objection. He may even bring the charge of 
lack of loyalty. No one enjoys executing plans which he 
had no part in making. The Workers’ Conference offers 
a remedy. In it plans are made under the guidance of 
appoint leaders by those who are expected to execute 
them. 

There is no lack of important local’ problems in every 
church situation. For example, frequently the depart- 
mentalized school will be discovered to have a much larger 
proportionate enrollment in the elementary departments 
than in the secondary departments. Where this situa- 
tion exists a study of causes will reveal a number of 
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problems worthy of very careful consideration. Some- 
times this disproportionate enrollment will be found in 
one department only. In one Sunday school of 1,200 
members 750, or more than 60 per cent, are in the Adult 
Department. A comparison of public school enrollment 
with total Sunday-school enrollment reveals the fact that 
only 35 per cent of the public-school pupils of the com- 
munity are in the Sunday school. Why does this school 
attract adults and fail in attracting boys and girls and 
young people? Other equally vital topics may readily be 
suggested. 

It is important that the topics be live issues. Ill- 
advised, hastily chosen topics will soon kill interest in this 
feature. An alert teacher writes: “Our Workers’ Confer- 
ence failed because of lack of definite aim in the part of 
the session devoted to local problems. There was no pre- 
pared program—just a long-drawn-out discussion of local 
needs, so petty that we all felt our time wasted.” 

Certain problems are seasonal and common to all 
schools. Such, for example, are: What are the most effec- 
tive ways of rallying the members at the beginning of the 
school year in the fall? What is the most appropriate 
way in which to celebrate Christmas? Easter? Children’s 
Day? How may Decision Day or Acknowledgment Day 
be observed most fruitfully in the various departments ? 

Current religious educational literature may be effec- 
tively used in carrying out this feature of the program. 
The Program Committee in assigning the topics can 
accompany them with references to the best available 
periodicals. Sometimes a paper may be written contain- 
ing the gist of two or more articles on the same topic. At 
other times the articles referred to will be used by the 
writer or speaker simply as a means of stimulating his 
own thoughts upon the subject. Occasionally a brief 
article may be read, two speakers to follow in brief dis- 
cussion, if possible one in agreement and one presenting 
a differing view. Some of the periodicals regularly fur- 
nish topics for problem discussion in the Workers’ Con- 
ference. 

The provision in the program for discussion of local 
problems has sometimes been abused. As this feature 
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seems to require less preparation in advance, there may 
be a tendency to make it the dominating feature with the 
result that interest and effort in the more definite train- 
ing features are permitted to decline and finally dis- 
appear entirely from the program. This tendency should 
be carefully guarded against. 

The business period.—In some very successful Workers’ 
Conferences a brief period is allotted to business. Ii is not 
wise to attempt to make the Workers’ Conference the 
time and place for attending to all business details of 
the responsible Church-School board. The result of this 
would be that the business period would gradually assume 
right-of-way, crowding the really more important features 
into the background. In some instances where an ex- 
cellent beginning has been made, just this has happened, 
the conference finally degenerating into a long-drawn-out, 
wearisome business meeting, the other periods subordi- 
nated and finally disappearing.. A monthly or quarterly 
business meeting should be held, with reports and the 
consideration of all important business items. In addi- 
tion, if the Workers’ Conference is made up exclusively 
of the Church-School workers, a period of eight or ten 
minutes may be set aside for the consideration of items 
requiring immediate attention. Within this period, 
strictly limited, the business should be attended to with 
promptness and dispatch. If more time is found neces- 
sary, an adjourned session should be held at the close of 
the regular program or at some other time. 


VALUES OF THE WORKERS CONFERENCE 


Develops esprit de corps—‘“In the church where I 
work,” says a director of religious education, “there are 
numerous organizations, but the leader of each is hoeing 
his own row and failing to credit any other worker with 
doing anything. There is no rivalry, only each one 
thinks he is doing the whole thing.” The bringing to- 
gether regularly of the leaders and teachers of the church 
that they may together frankly face the problems and 
difficulties confronting the church in the local parish, 
and that as a group they may study the principles of 
efficient leadership and teaching, is one of the most effec- 
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tive ways of developing that spirit of unity and coopera- 
tion, of common point of view, and of courage and en- 
thusiasm that is so essential in a really successful church. 
Many a minister longs for these qualities in his church. 
He prays that the church may have them, exhorts the 
congregation to attain them, preaches on their impor- 
tance, and in conversation bemoans their absence. Not 
infrequently he does everything except the one thing most 
certain to create them, namely, institute the means by 
which they may be developed. No amount of preaching, 
exhorting, talking, or scolding will create solidarity in a 
scattered group of individuals. By meeting together and 
together facing common problems, under skillful leader- 
ship seeking to discover ways and means of solution, 
each encouraged to make his contribution to the discus- 
sion, the spirit of dogmatic opinion kindly but firmly 
rebuked, and the discussion continued until a group judg- 
ment is arrived at and expressed in a form satisfactory 
to all—by this means genuine community of spirit, aim, 
and method may be secured. The leaders of the various 
organizations and departments of the church, together 
facing their common problems, come to see that their 
ultimate objective is the same; that each organization 
is complemental to all of the others, and that each has its 
distinctive service. Thus a spirit of unity and of co- 
operation is developed. A pastor writes: “Something 
over a year ago I realized that the deacons of my church 
knew very little of the actual work accomplished by the 
Christian Endeavor Society or of the program of the 
Sunday school. On investigation I found that the leaders 
of the various organizations knew as little about the tasks 
of the others as the deacons. How to make all of the 
workers feel the responsibility of the whole task of the 
entire church appeared to me to be my task. I have 
found the answer in the Workers’ Conference. It has 
put a new spirit into all of the work of the church. As 
never before, all the workers of the church know the 
total objectives of the church, and we all are going for- 
ward together.” 

Because of a lack of unity and solidarity many a church 
is accomplishing next to nothing. The minister preaches 
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one gospel from the pulpit and the teachers teach an- 
other in their classrooms. Or, more often, there is lack 
of agreement both as to aim and content of the message, 
not only between the minister and the teachers, but 
among the teachers themselves. The conception of the 
church for which this book stands is that the church is 
not an end in itself but a means to an end. The church 
is not a field but a force. If it is to be an effective force, 
the church as a whole must have a conscious aim and 
pursue that aim with singleness of purpose. An army 
requires the instruction and discipline of drill until it is 
able to move compactly and strike effectively. Some min- 
isters who have caught the vision of the church existing 
to serve the community have strangely neglected the 
training of the leaders and teachers as an active, aggres- 
sive, working, fighting force. 

An All-Workers’ Conference is also one of the most 
effective means of correlating the various agencies of the 
church. If the pastor and superintendent appreciate the 
losses consequent upon duplication and overlapping, and 
skillfully plan the programs so as to reveal the need for 
correlation without antagonizing institutional loyalties, 
suggestions as to the need of correlating the work at cer- 
tain points and ways and means of doing so are likely in 
time to come from the officers of the various organiza- 
tions. A pastor writes: “Your suggestion of an All- 
Workers’ Conference is excellent. My church has no 
lack of organizations. It has everything that any church 
of our denomination has had from the beginning, and it 
has a pride in keeping all these things going. Its good 
and useful members may die but not so any of its 
organizations. These must be kept going, not for the 
good they can do but because they have been started. 
It takes too much of our energies to keep our machinery 
running, and the output isn’t in keeping with the invest- 
ment of labor. What we need is correlation to relieve 
overlapping. We don’t have time to live because we have 
to keep so many things alive. It is in the contribution 
which it will make to this end that the Workers’ Con- 
ference appeals most strongly to me. A conference that 
includes the entire leadership of the church, facing the 
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whole task of the church and planning as a unit for the 
accomplishment of that task is certain to result ulti- 
mately in correlation and in the elimination of unneces- 
sary organizations.” 

Creates high ideals—-Perhaps the greatest fault in 
much of our Sunday-school work in the past had been its 
erudeness and cheapness. It is this which, in spite of 
the great service the institution has rendered, has brought 
the Sunday school into disrepute. A first need in many 
local churches is that the workers shall have higher ideals 
for the Sunday school and for their work as teachers and 
leaders. Just this service the Workers’ Conference, 
properly conducted, is fitted to render. Training, in reli- 
gious education, is no mechanizing drill process. It is 
essentially the creation of ideals; the elevation and 
strengthening of motives; the impartation of religiously 
important knowledge; and the development of skill in 
the processes of teaching and leadership. It is impossible 
for a group of Christian workers to meet together regu- 
larly, after the study of training textbooks such as are 
now available, for discussion and conference under intelli- 
gent, openminded leadership without the growth of higher 
ideals both of church and school and of their own work. 
Just this result has followed the use of the Workers’ 
Conference in many churches. Without noise or confu- 
sion, the old crude and cheap institution has gradually , 
given way to a new, efficient agency of religious nurture 
and instruction. Definite testimony is in order at this 
point. A pastor writes: “Somewhat over a year ago a 
Workers’ Conference was begun in one of the churches 
on my circuit. We had a two-period conference. In the 
first period all the officers and teachers were enlisted in 
the study of the International Graded Lessons; in the 
second period we discussed practical problems of our 
school. After six months we began the study of the 
Standard Training Course. The Graded Lessons were 
introduced. Having but one room you can imagine our 
difficulties. The official board did not feel able to under- 
take improvements. Finally, after considering the prob- 
lem in the Workers’ Conference, the officers and teachers 
requested permission of the board to remodel the build- 
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ing. The various classes of the Sunday school made five- 
year pledges, and the officers and teachers personally bor- 
rowed the money at the bank, labor was employed, and 
the church was remodeled throughout, four departmental 
rooms and two classrooms being added. We owe all we 
have accomplished to the training gained through the 
Workers’ Conference.” 

Trains workers in service.—It should be clearly under- 
stood that the Workers’ Conference does not take the 
place of the young people’s training class at the Sun- 
day-school hour. This should be maintained whatever 
other agency of training is used. Young people, prospec- 
tive teachers and leaders, may attend the Workers’ Con- 
ference. Some, for one reason or another, will be unable 
to do so. For these the young people’s training class 
should be maintained. ‘The Workers’ Conference does 
provide essential training for workers in service much 
more effectively than the week-evening training class. It 
is a more ambitious, more comprehensive plan. It at- 
tempts larger things. It reaches more people. By the 
enthusiasm of numbers it overcomes indifference to train- 
ing, the tendency to neglect self-improvement, the draw- 
ing power of competing interests, lethargy, and sloth. 

The Workers’ Conference is not the equivalent of a 
training school. There is no recognized standard by 
which the work done is to be gauged and no sufficient 
means of maintaining such a standard. The simplicity 
of organization which makes it adaptable to almost any 
situation may easily become a weakness. Simplicity is 
likely to tend to looseness of organization. Too often the 
real aim of fundamental training is forgotten or subverted 
and the sessions degenerate into periods of desultory dis- 
cussion, or so-called business items are suffered to monop- 
olize the time. If the Workers’ Conference is to be really 
successful as an agency of training, these weaknesses, 
more or less inherent in the plan, must be guarded 
against. 

EssENTIALS To Success 


It is not to be concluded from what has been said that 
the Workers’ Conference is invariably successful. Here, 
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as elsewhere in church work, failure is not infrequently - 
recorded. Where failure occurs it is usually to be ac- 
counted for because of the lack of one or more of the 
following essentials to success: 

Leadership.——The Workers’ Conference will not run 
itself. Like any other educational agency, if it is to be 
successful, it must have effective leadership. Its im- 
portance will not be appreciated. Not only will many of 
the rank and file of the church membership fail to appre- 
ciate its importance but some—perhaps a majority—of 
the officers of the church and the teachers of the Church 
School. Some one person—the pastor, the superintend- 
ent, the director of training, a teacher—must have the 
discernment to see how essential it is in the improvement 
of the Church School, the enthusiasm to imspire others 
with an appreciation of its value, the ability to organize 
the forces, and the energy and strength to keep a diffi- 
eult undertaking moving. This means leadership, and 
leadership there must be. Without it, talk of a success- 
ful Workers’ Conference, and efforts to establish one, are 
both futile. 

Definite aim.—lIt is essential also that the leaders shall 
have definite aims clearly in mind. They must know 
what the Workers’ Conference may reasonably be ex- 
pected to accomplish and must plan definitely for the 
accomplishment of these objectives. Workers’ Confer- 
ences have sometimes failed. Where they have failed it 
has usually been because of lack of leadership or because 
the leaders had no definite aims in mind, did not plan 
the programs with an expectation that they would ac- 
complish definite ends, and permitted the sessions to de- 
teriorate into meetings for social good times. 

Preparation.—It is necessary that there shall be tact- 
ful, good-natured, but firm insistence on preparation 
through thought, reading, and study. Failure to prepare 
assignments can only result either in superficial, com- 
paratively valueless discussions or in dull, monotonous, 
lifeless talk. It is obvious that no Workers’ Conference 
can long survive when these conditions prevail. 

Adherence to time schedule.—A possible time schedule 
must be agreed upon and strictly adhered to. The con- 
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. ference must begin on time and end on time. Each 
period of the session must begin promptly at the time 
announced and close on the dot. Overrunning of periods 
must not be permitted. This is a detail but an important 
one. Responsibility for the schedule should be lodged 
with the Program Committee and infringements 
promptly dealt with. A pastor in New Mexico writes: 
“In our Workers’ Conference the time has never been 
properly divided nor the time carefully regarded. The 
periods vary in length; often too much time is taken 
and people become restless.” These are defects that 
should be guarded against. It is entirely possible te run 
a program on schedule time and yet have spontaneity and 
freedom. It is simply a question of efficient leadership. 

Fellowship Supper.—With a full evening’s schedule it 
is advisable, particularly in city churches, to have a 
Workers’ Supper at an early hour, preferably six er six- 
thirty, to which the workers may come from their daily 
tasks. The business session, if one is held, may follow 
the supper immediately, the workers remaining about the 
table. This permits an early closing, even with a three- 
part schedule. There are various ways by which the sup- 
per may be provided. In some cases a caterer is hired. 
More often the supper is furnished by some one ef the 
organizations of the church, the responsibility borne in 
turn by each of several divisions of the organization. In 
some cases the departments of the school and the organ- 
ized young people’s and adult classes serve in rotation. 
Often a Workers’ Supper will be found to be an effective 
means of promoting a spirit of good fellowship among 
the workers. 


For Group Discussion 


1. Why is the teachers’ meeting, as formerly used, in- 
adequate for present needs as an agency of training? 

2. In what respects is the Workers’ Conference a 
marked advance over the teachers’ meeting ? 

3. What are the most generally serviceable forms of 
Workers’ Conference? 

4. Which of the periods of the program are of the 
most importance? Why? 
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5. What is meant by esprit de corps? How may it be 
developed in a group of Church-School workers? 

6. How may we create higher ideals in our Sunday- 
school work? 

?. What are the elements, respectively, of weakness and 
of strength in the Workers’ Conference as an agency of 
training? 

8. What are to be regarded as essential prerequisites 
to suceess in maintaining a Workers’ Conference ? 


For Written Work 


1. What are the chief characteristics of the Workers’ 
Conference ? 
2. What are the essentials of organization for the 
Workers’ Conference ? 

3. Distinguish five typical forms of Workers’ Confer- 
ence. 

4. What is the importance of the worship period? 

5. On what does the efficiency of the Workers’ Confer- 
ence as an agency of training chiefly depend? 

6. What do you regard as the more incidental features 
(periods) of the Workers’ Conference? Give reasons. 

%. Discuss briefly some of the primary values of the 
Workers’ Conference. 

8. Give your estimate of the value of the Workers’ Con- 
ference as a definite agency of training. 
9. Enumerate the essentials in developing a successful 
Workers’ Conference. 
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CHAPTER III 
CHURCH TRAINING NIGHT 


In growing numbers of churches Church Training 
Night is becoming a permanent feature of the local 
church program. Within very recent years its use has 
probably increased more rapidly than that of any other 
agency of training. 


Wuart Ir Is 


The plan explained—By Church Training Night is 
meant an evening of the week set apart regularly through- 
out the year or some part of the year when members and 
constituents of the local church gather for fellowship, 
common worship, and training for service. The ideal for 
which it stands has sometimes been said to be “the whole 
church in training for more effective service.” As com- 
monly planned the program, makes provision for (a) 
social hour; (6) supper; (c) devotional period; (d) class 
session; (¢) special feature. The devotional period 
takes the place of the weekly prayer meeting, the evening 
given over in previous years to the prayer meeting being 
devoted to Church Training Night. ‘The name varies. 
One church uses the name “Church Training School,” an- 
nouncing it thus: “It is Church Night for the whole 
family; it is the whole church at study; it educates our 
people in the task of the church; it is the midweek period 
for worship.” Another church uses the term “Church 
University”; some others, “Church Family Night.” 


Tur Puan In Detarn 


The social feature.—The period set apart for social fel- 
lowship may precede or follow the supper. In some cases 
a fellowship period is interjected between other parts of 
the program. A chief purpose is to provide an oppor- 
tunity for conversation and for the cultivation of ac- 
quaintance and friendship among members of the church 
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and between members and non-members. This is one of 
the best ways of building up an esprit de corps in a 
church, one of the essentials for a smooth-running, en- 
thusiastic, and successful church. It is not necessary, as 
a rule, for a formal program to be planned. The ideal 
is rather an informal, friendly good time. It is desirable 
either for a number of individuals or for a committee to 
be charged with responsibility for creating a genial atmos- 
phere and promoting fellowship by seeing to it that 
strangers are introduced, conversation is promoted, and 
that freedom of movement prevails. 

The supper.—Various plans have been found success- 
ful in providing for this feature. In some cases a special 
Supper Committee has been responsible for all arrange- 
ments and details; in other cases some organization of 
the church, usually the Ladies’ Aid Society, has taken 
over responsibility for the supper; in yet other - cases 
where the Unit Plan of organization is in operation the 
various units in turn are made responsible for serving the 
supper. Some churches prefer to arrange with a caterer 
to provide the supper. 

The pamphlet, Church Training Night,) has the fol- 
lowing statement: “The essentials are that the meal shall 
be simple, yet adequate, and that the serving arrange- 
ments shall be so made that the used dishes and, if neces- 
sary, the tables can be quickly removed. All of this re- 
quires special planning, but it can be accomplished even 
under what may seem to be untoward circumstances. 
Some churches purchase all of the food; in other cases 
the food is all donated; and in still others some of it is 
donated and the rest purchased. The menu usually con- 
sists of: (a) meat; (6) a vegetable; (c) a salad; (d) 
bread and butter; (e) a dessert; (f) a drink. Even in 
those churches where all of the food has been purchased, 
the cost has not averaged over twenty-five to thirty-five 
eents per individual, and it is a striking fact that in the 
cases reported no deficits have been incurred. The charge 
made has been amply sufficient to provide an adequate 
repast and to cover all of the cost. It is of special im- 


1 Committee on Conservation and Advance, 740 Rush Street, Chicago. 
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portance that the supper shall not be turned into a money- 
making affair. In a number of cases the cafeteria plan 
of service has been used to advantage, tables being pro- 
vided for the use of those present. In some cases the 
tables have been neatly covered with new manila paper to 
avoid the expense of tablecloths, and paper napkins have 
been provided, Flowers and potted plants have been 
used for simple decorations to add to the attractiveness of 
the setting. 

“After the meal has been finished the women stack the 
dishes and the men carry them to the kitchen. It is im- 
portant that, wherever possible, some one be hired to wash 
the dishes, so that individuals who ought to have part in. 
the program which follows may not be deprived of that 
privilege. Whatever is done as to the manner of service, 
the meal should be served promptly at the appointed hour 
and should be so managed as to be entirely out of the way 
before the next item on the program is due to begin. The 
supper hour is an important factor, but it should net be 
allowed to monopolize the evening.” 

The devotional period—Special emphasis should be 
placed upon the service of worship. As this, through sub- 
stitution for the prayer meeting, becomes the one through- 
the-week period of social worship, it should not be in any 
sense minimized. The customary period of an hour may 
be abbreviated somewhat without loss or without diminish- 
ing the amount of time given to prayer under the former 
order. This period of the program should be carefully 
planned. There are reasons why the attendance at the 
prayer meeting in most churches is so small. The one 
reason most frequently assigned, a lack of spirituality in 
the church, is not a sufficient explanation, though it is 
not without significance. Often there is a lack in the 
service itself which accounts both for the slight interest 
taken in the service by many members of the church—the 
“spiritual” as well as the “unspiritual’”—and for the in- 
effectiveness of the service in promoting spirituality in 
those who do attend. In some cases additional explana- 
tion may be found in the fact that the leader’s prepara- 
tion has been insufficient; that the hymns used are merely 
a chance selection of familiar numbers, most of them so 
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familiar that they have become trite and worn-out, sung 
in an indifferent manner; and that the prayers are formal 
and lacking in any real objective. ‘These deficiencies 
may all be overcome in a well-planned program. 

The class period.—During this period the company 
divide into class groups for instruction. The ideal is small 
groups of eight to twenty persons. The method of in- 
struction may vary in different groups. The discussion 
method is the most effective and in every instance should 
be used in some of the groups. Certain circumstances 
may make the use of the lecture method advisable in 
one or two classes. In all cases textbooks should be re- 
quired, with definite requirements of reading, study, and 
preparation of written work. This should be invariable. 
Without it Church Training Night will fail as an agency 
of training. 

It is at this point that the ability and skill of the 
leaders will be most severely tested. It is necessary for the 
program to be sufficiently serious and worth-while from 
the standpoint of study and discussion actually to func- 
tion as training for service and at the same time to be 
sufficiently popular and interesting to attract. A merely 
“hip-hurrah” program that depends upon crowd con- 
tagion and desire for entertainment and amusement has 
no appreciable value in training for service in church and 
school. 

Special feature.—At this point of the program instruc- 
tion and entertainment enter into partnership. On one 
evening the special feature may be instructional, perhaps 
a special address on some important subject pertaining to 
the work of the church; on another the special feature 
will be purely entertaining; while sometimes there will 
be a happy combination of both instruction and enter- 
tainment. A representative of some one of the general 
boards of the church, a professor from a near-by college, 
a pastor from an adjoining town, or some outstanding 
public official may be brought in for an address on some 
phase of the church’s program, on a topic pertaining to 
good citizenship, or on some local problem. A motion 
picture, either an educational film or one that offers enter- 
tainment without objectionable features, may be shown. 
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A Sunday-school class or some other organization of the 
church may offer a pageant or simple drama of reli- 
gious interest. There are many possibilities in the way 
of adding interest and popularity to an evening’s pro- 


gram. 
ADVANTAGES OF CHURCH TRAINING NIGHT 


The prayer-meeting vitalized—In many instances 
Church Training Night has been the means of build- 
ing up a prayer meeting in which interest had dwindled 
until it had reached the vanishing point and attendance 
had been reduced to a minimum. By this plan the con- 
tent of the program is largely increased. Elements previ- 
ously lacking—definite instruction, definite goals for 
prayer, and practical training for Christian service—are 
supplied in abundant measure. These are of value in and 
for themselves; besides they react upon the prayer serv- 
ice, making it more vital.and earnest. The serious-minded 
people of the church, active, energetic men and women, 
and ambitious young people eager to make their lives 
count, are attracted to the service. The new values of 
the program challenge the attention and interest of many 
who previously felt that they did not have time to attend. 
Increased attendance.—A far larger number of people 
can be reached by a Chureh-Training-Night program than 
are in the habit of attending the regular prayer meet- 
ing. ‘The very name “Church Night” has a popular appeal. 
The suggestion is that it is intended for all. Some who 
would be timid about enrolling in a Community Training 
School or attending a Workers’ Conference because of 
early lack of education, yet who really desire preparation 
for better service, are drawn to the meetings. 

The best evidence on this point is the testimony of 
pastors. At Calvary Church, Annapolis, Maryland, the 
attendance at the Wednesday-night prayer meeting had 
averaged about seventy-five. Church Night brought out 
nearly two hundred, and this attendance was maintained 
throughout the entire fall, winter and spring. One pastor 
who had a successful prayer meeting with an attendance 
of fifty was fearful of results. After securing the indorse- 
ment of his official board he ventured to start Church 
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Training Night. The average attendance for four months 
was two hundred and fifty. At Englewood, New Jersey, 
in the fall of 1921, eighty per cent of the adult resident 
membership was enrolled in what was known as the 
Church Council, with a devotional service and six groups 
for discussion of vital themes. Churches in the open 
country as well as in towns and cities have found the plan 
a success as a means of increasing numbers. One pastor 
of a small rural church when the attempt to maintain a 
mid-week service had been abandoned enrolled fifty per- 
sons for Church Training Night. In some cases the at- 
tendance at the devotional period of Church Training 
Night has been ten times that of the average of the prayer 
meetings of the previous year. 

Economy of time.—An important element, not to be 
overlooked, is the conservation of time and effort of the 
active workers of the church through concentration of 
activities on church training night. There are those whose 
loyalty to the church leads them to attend all of the more 
important meetings scheduled by the various church 
agencies. Attendance on three to five nights of the week 
is a severe tax on the strength and nervous energy of busy 
people. It is a question whether the church is morally 
justified in calling fathers and mothers out of the home on 
so many evenings of the week. There are considerations 
involved here too important to be dismissed lightly. Some 
plan that will conserve time and strength without lessen- 
ing expressional activities and means of training deserves 
all possible encouragement. 

Social fellowship.—Our churches need more of the 
spirit of genial good fellowship. In too many churches 
even the members are strangers to one another. In these 
churches a first need is some means that will promote 
acquaintance among as many as possible of the members 
so that they will know one another wherever they may 
meet and, second, that will develop a spirit of comrade- 
ship. Without acquaintance plus this spirit of comradery 
the church can scarcely be said to be a “fellowship” in the 
higher sense. Without these it is difficult if not impos- 
sible to develop in the church as a whole unity, loyalty 
and church enthusiasm. 
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The church supper, if it is not a money-grabbing 
scheme, may be made one of the most successful ways of 
promoting social fellowship. If any comptain—and such 
complaints have been known—that “It is a pity that it is 
necessary to have a ‘feed’ in order to bring church people 
together now-a-days,” it might be well to cite such a one 
the example of the early Christians, who were accustomed 
to meet together both for “prayers” and for. the “breaking 
of bread.” It has been well said that “in all ages those 
who have dined together have been drawn together.” 

In the Church-Training-Night plan the church supper 
is only one of several elements making for a social good 
time. This is important. In too many churches the en- 
tire social program centers about the kitchen, supple- 
mented by an occasional young people’s party character- 
ized too often by rowdiness and noise. The frank com- 
ment to be made upon this type of church-social program 
is that there are many people who are sincerely religious 
who at the same time have too much education and re- 
finement to be attracted to this kind of social life. The 
kitchen and dining room have a valid place in the church, 
but it is a serious mistake to make them the exclusive 
features. Along with them at least an equal place should 
be given to the living room, the conference room, the 
library, and the studio. 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO Program 


Program of study.—Since Church Training Night is 
planned for the entire membership and constituency of 
the church, the program of study must be broadly diversi- 
fied. Provision must be made for a sufficient number of 
classes to meet as far as possible the needs of all. Train- 
ing must be broadly interpreted. It must include not 
alone training for teaching and for leadership in the few 
more important lines of church activity but also informa- 
tional courses; and, if children and older boys and girls 
attend, as they should be expected to do, story-telling 
groups, Boy Scout and Camp Fire meetings, and such 
other provisions as are necessitated by local conditions. 

_ These considerations make it evident that courses may 
properly be offered in a number of different fields of 
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study. Always, however, in planning the program the 
preeminent need of the church for leaders and teachers 
should be kept in mind. It is a serious mistake to allow 
the determining principle to be merely what is popularly 
demanded. Always the central emphasis should be on 
traamng for service. 

It is important, of course, that existing study classes, or 
classes already planned, organized in connection with the 
young people’s society, the woman’s missionary societies, 
and the junior societies, should be taken into considera- 
tion and a place provided for them. 

The principal departments or fields of study in which 
courses should be offered are: (a) Training for Leader- 
ship and Teaching; (6) Bible Study; (c) Foreign Mis- 
sions; (d) Home Missions; (e) The Church and Its 
Work. Every Church-Training-Night program should 
offer at least one course in each. This will give breadth 
and balance to the program. Courses to be offered under 
each general head will be determined largely by what 
those who enroll in the various departments have’ previ- 
ously studied. Some of the more important topics are 
herewith indicated. 

Training for Leadership and Teaching.—Under this 
head should be included the study of the pupil, the prin- 
ciples of teaching, training the devotional life, the Bible, 
missionary education, and all of the subjects embraced 
in the standard requirements. (See Appendix, pp. 195-7.) 

Bible Study.—Bible study should be given central 
emphasis in training for leadership and teaching. In 
addition to the courses included in the training course for 
teachers and for prospective teachers special Bible-study 
courses should be offered for other voluntary study groups. 
The membership of these groups and their own group 
judgment of what they need should determine the line 
of Bible study to be pursued. The range of possible 
choice is wide. Among courses suitable to the needs of 
many are those in the study of the parables, the psalms, 
the life of Christ, the life and work of Paul, and the 
social teachings of the prophets. 

Foreign Missions—Under this head are included 
courses in the purpose and method of the modern foreign 
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mission enterprise; in the political, social, and religious 
conditions in the various mission fields; in the progress 
and present status of missionary work in different parts 
of the world; and in the life and work of leading mission- 
ary heroes. 

Home Missions.—Various possibilities present them- 
selves as a means of acquainting men and women with the 
achievements of the evangelical churches in the home field 
and with the problems and needs still existing in various 
parts of the nation. Comparatively few church members 
know of the many successful lines of home-mission work 
carried on to-day by the churches. Intimate acquaintance- 
ship is necessary for the largest knowledge and investment. 
Numerous well-prepared textbooks are available. 

The church and its work.—Under this head may be 
listed courses dealing with local church organization ; 
the ideals and program of the local church; the organiza- 
tion and policy of the denomination, including a study 
of the various church boards and their activities; evan- 
gelism; church finance, and various other courses mak- 
ing for intelligent, appreciative, and efficient church mem- 
bership. 

Special subjects——Other important subjects may be 
offered, such as courses on stewardship, prayer, and prep- 
aration for church membership. The number of these to 
be offered at one time will depend on the size of-the church 
and on the possibilities of securing qualified leaders and 
suitable classrooms. The number of special courses offered 
should not be so large as to draw from the main depart- 
ments of training. It is more important, for example, for 
a teacher to take one of the several units of study of the 
Standard Training Course than to enroll in a special 
course. 

In addition to the study classes provision should be 
made, as before suggested, both for the younger children 
and for the older boys and girls who attend. Local cir- 
cumstances will dictate what should be done. A profitable 
feature may be a Story Hour, in which members of the 
young people’s Training Class will tell stories, thus pro- 
viding practice work in this very important teaching 
method. Meetings of organized junior or intermediate 
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classes, or Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Girl Scouts, or 
other organizations may be held. 

The schedule——No one best schedule can be suggested. 
What proves admirably suited to one situation may not be 
at all well adapted to another. I cannot do better than 
list a variety of schedules that have proved successful, 
advising the adoption of that’ which seems best adapted. 

(a) Schedule A. 5:30-6:30—Social Hour; 6:30-7:00 
—Fellowship Supper; %:00-8:00—Devotional Service 
(prayer meeting) ; 8:00-8:45—Study Classes; 8:45-9:30 
—Special Feature. : 

(6) Schedule B. 6:00-6:45—Fellowship Supper; 
6 :45—7 :30—Study Classes; 7 :30-8:15—Service of Prayer 
and Praise; 8:15—9:00—Special Feature. 

(¢) Schedule C. %:30-8:00—Devotional Service; 
8 :00-8 :50—Study Classes; 8:50—9 :00—Closing Song and 
Prayer. 

(d) Schedule D. 8:00-8:20—Inspirational Service: 
Praise and Prayer; 8:20-8:35—Devotional Address by 
the pastor; 8 :35-9 :15—Study Classes ; 9 :15—9 :45—Social 
Period. 


ALTERNATIVE PLANS 


Committee and business meetings.—An alternative plan 
provides in the program of Church Training Night for 
_ the business meetings of the various church organizations 
and for the meeting of important standing and special 
committees. In some instances an evening is chosen for 
Church Night other than the weekly prayer-meeting eve- 
ning, thus giving one entire evening of the week to the 
prayer meeting and grouping together all of the other 
activities on a second evening. In other instances the 
special feature is omitted from the schedule and this 
period is given to the meetings of committees and other 
groups. A typical schedule arranged in accordance with 
this plan is as follows: 6:00 p. m.—Fellowship Supper; 
6 :45—Study Classes; 7:30—Prayer and Praise; 8:15— 
Sunday-school Board, or. official board, and committee 
meetings. Some churches have attained remarkable suc- 
cess in the use of this plan.. In other cases it has been 
found that the extent of -interlocking membership be- 
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tween the various boards and committees makes the plan 
unsatisfactory. This form of Church Training Night was 
used at the First Methodist Church, Cleveland, Ohio, dur- 
ing the pastorate of Bishop E. L. Waldorf. It is thus 
described: “A dinner is served at six o’clock. The ladies 
of the church are divided into circles, which serve in 
rotation. The missionary meetings are held in the after- 
noon. Following the dinner, from seven to eight, busi- 
ness meetings are held—the Sunday-school board, the 
official board, Epworth League cabinet, ete. The choir 
also rehearses at this time. From eight to nine o’clock 
training classes are held: Bible study; mission study; 
teacher training, etc. At nine a signal calls all the groups 
together for a short song service, brief prayer, and bene- 
diction, with general close at nine-thirty. Committees 
may meet for thirty minutes following the close of the 
general session. An average attendance of four hundred 
for the entire winter attests the success of the plan.” 

Monthly meetings.—Some churches have tried the plan 
of a Church Night once a month. A pastor writes: “Our 
Woman’s Guild furnished a cafeteria supper at a low price. 
The supper was followed by a brief program of enter- 
tainment, after which various organizations assembled in 
different rooms and held their business meetings, con- 
ferences, or committee meetings as the case might re- 
quire. ‘The evening concluded with a social hour in which 
every one participated. We had an average attendance of 
five hundred.” 

Such a plan as this has social values of no mean order. 
Sociability is promoted, regular meetings of organizations 
are held, and a measure of economy of time and energy 
is assured. As this pastor says: “A spirit of friendship 
that is wholesome and conducive to the building of a 
strong church was fostered. Our people got an intimate 
view of our whole church and its various departments of 
work that they could have secured in no other way.” 
These values are worth while and should be freely recog- 
nized, but such a program does practically nothing to de- 
velop and train leaders and teachers. I have described 
it here to point out that it cannot fairly be said to be an 
agency of training. It may be used for the sake of the 
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values inherent in it, but it should not be permitted to 
take the place of the more fundamental and necessary 
agencies of training for service. 


Limitations of Cuurcn TRAINING Nieut 


While Church Training Night, if properly planned, is a 
valuable agency of training it has certain limitations. 

Training not a mass movement.—Training for leader- 
ship is not for everyone. Not everyone is called to be a 
leader in the work of the church. Every member of the 
church should be expected to be an earnest Christian and 
a worker but not necessarily a leader. The church should 
prepare all of its members for intelligent and efficient 
service. Every Christian is not only a disciple but also a 
missionary. ‘Training for religious and social service is 
a responsibility of the Church School. But the ideal, the 
whole church in training for leadership, contradicts the 
principle laid down in the introduction to this book. 
Training for leadership, if it is to be effective, cannot be 
a mass movement. The attendance.of practically the en- 
tire membership of the church may be secured on Church 
Training Night, but not for a serious program of study 
and training for leadership and teaching. In order to 
secure the attendance of all, the program must be made 
so popular that its value as a program of training for 
leadership is very greatly lessened. In some cases it has 
been reduced almost to nil. Some pastors are so lacking 
in educational ideals that they are fully satisfied if a big 
crowd is attracted. They lose sight entirely of quality 
and seek only for quantity. They consider a program 
successful if it draws the crowd, not so much as asking 
what the program has done to make those who have at- 
tended more effective workers in the church. 

These faulty ideals are not necessarily inherent in the 
Church-Training-Night plan. The fact that they have 
been present in some instances does not invalidate the 
plan when rightly conceived. It is important that they 
be pointed out and their defective character realized. ; 

In behalf of the attempt to enlist the entire constituency 
of the church some would say that it is necessary to make 
an attempt to get all in order to succeed in enlisting even 
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a respectable proportion. The defect in this plan is that 
no opportunity is offered for selection. The company who 
come in response to a universal appeal is likely to be made 
up in considerable part of those who are unprepared for 
training and who lack necessary qualifications for leader- 
ship, and not to include some or many of those who ought 
to be in training but who are not attracted by the type 
of program necessitated by a mass movement. 

Disadvantage of numbers.—One additional word needs 
to be said. The presence of a large number of people is in 
itself a disadvantage in a program of training. Classes 
should not be large. Twenty-five to thirty should be con- 
sidered a maximum. Fifteen is better than twenty-five. 
More than thirty makes participation in discussion by all 
practically impossible. 

There are few churches which have or can secure quali- 
fied teachers for a large number of class groups. Lack of 
facilities also operates to prevent a large number of simul- 
taneous class sessions. In most churches six to ten class 
groups is the maximum number possible. 

Where a crowd is attracted to Church Training Night it 
is likely to prove unwieldy. Unless carefully managed it 
may become a mob. It is difficult to get many of those 
who attend to settle down to the work of any one course 
of study. Some will insist on itinerating from one class 
to another so that they may know everything that is go- 
ing on. A roving contingent, such as this, is a dead 
weight upon Church Training Night asa training agency. 

The handicap of large numbers in the Training Classes 
may be obviated by arbitrarily limiting the membership 
of each class, or by fixing certain requirements for mem- 
bership that will automatically act to limit enrollment. 
One or two popular lecture courses may be offered at the 
class period to take care of the overflow. 

The “good-time” appeal.—In some instances the social 
emphasis in the Church-Night plan has been so strong that 
the prevailing motive on the part of the large majority of 
those attending has become that of having a “good time.” 
No one more keenly appreciates the importance of a recrea- 
tional program for the local church than the writer, but 
it should be clearly understood that a program of recrea- 
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tion for the children, young people, and adults of the 
church and a program of study and training are two 
separate and distinct programs. It is difficult to combine 
them successfully. In some cases it has been done. In. 
other cases, where the attempt has been made, as the 
recreational and social features of the combined program 
have waxed the training features have waned. As Church 
Training Night is observed in some churches it is chiefly 
an evening of “fun and frolic’—innocent enough and with 
real recreational value, but not worship and not training. 
It really sounds a bit ludicrous, after reading a description 
of the weekly church picnic, to hear a pastor speak of 
the promise of Church Night in his church as a means of 
training. 

None of the limitations named necessarily invalidates 
the Church-Training-Night plan. They are presented be- 
cause each has been a weakness of the plan as it has been 
used in some churches. There is not one but what may be 
obviated by proper administration. 

In conclusion it should be said that Church Training 
Night is deservedly popular as an effective agency of 
training. There are very many situations in which it 
might be used as a most effective means of building a 
stronger, more spiritual, and more efficient church. 


For Group Discussion 


1. What are to be regarded as the most characteristic 
features of Church Training Night? 

2. What are the distinguishing differences between the 
Workers’ Conference and Church Training Night? 

3. How may Church Training Night be made to 
strengthen and popularize the prayer meeting? 

4, Under what conditions may Church Training Night 
be made a really effective agency of training? 

5. Are any of the common limitations of Church Train- 
ing Night necessarily inherent in the plan? 


For Written Work 


1. What is Church Training Night? 
2. What are the five periods of the program as usually 
planned? Describe briefly each period. 
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3. What are the popular advantages of Church Train- 
ing Night? 

4. What are the more important suggestions as to pro- 

am ? 

5. Give a typical schedule for Church Training Night. 

6. What alternative plans may be advisable in certain 
situations ? 

Y. What are the chief limitations of Church Training 
Night as an agency of training? 
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THE STANDARD TRAINING SCHOOL OR 
SCHOOL OF PRINCIPLES AND METHODS 


Tratnine schools for the training of teachers and 
leaders in religious education are of various types. All, 
however, may be broadly divided into two general groups 
—those in which intensive training is given through a 
brief period, the classes, as a rule, meeting for one or two 
sessions daily; and those in which the period of train- 
ing is more extended, the classes having one session a 
week. In training schools of the first-named type the 
prevailing practice provides for two periods of instruc- 
tion in a given subject daily for six days or one period of 
instruction daily for twelve days. Schools which have 
one session a week have either one or two semesters an- 
nually of twelve or more weeks. Commonly, schools 
of the first-named type are termed Standard Training 
Schools, or Schools of Principles and Methods, while 
those of the second type are spoken of as Community 
Training Schools. Some confusion, however, attaches to 
this terminology. Any training school whose courses 
satisfy the credit requirements of the denomination or 
denominations under whose auspices it is maintained, or | 
the credit requirements of the International Sunday 
School Council, whether its sessions are held daily over a 
period of six or twelve days or weekly over a period of 
months, is entitled to be known as a Standard Train- 
ing School. A Community Training School, ac- 
cordingly, which meets standard requirements may be 
spoken of as a Standard Training School. However, the 
distinction made above, if generally adhered to, will make 
for understanding in the field at large. 

Throughout this book, therefore, by Standard Training 
School is. meant a school of intensive training whose 
courses of instruction satisfy the credit requirements of 
the Standard Training Course. 
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Such a school may be set up by one denomination or 
by several denominations in cooperation, or may be held 
under the auspices of the International Sunday School 
Council, or a cooperating State, County, District, or City 
Council. Its constituency may be drawn entirely from a 
local community; from a district, conference, or synod ; 
or from an episcopal area or state. 

By intensive training is meant daily sessions with either 
one or two periods of instruction each day in each course 
offered. In line with the requirements of the Standard 
Training Course it is necessary for the Standard Train- 
ing School to offer in each subject at least ten periods of 
class work of fifty minutes each. Twelve class periods 
rather than ten are advisable. It is desirable for the 
school to continue for either ten or twelve successive days 
in each course scheduled. Where this is not practicable, 
two class periods may be offered each day for five or six 
successive days. 


SranDARD TRAINING ScHoot DESCRIBED 


Public-school parallel—The Standard Training School 
may be said to correspond in religious education to the 
teachers’ institute in the public-school system. Teachers’ 
institutes are stipulated as part of the school system of 
practically all of the American States. They aim to pro- 
vide general academic instruction, professional training, 
discussion of immediate problems, and professional in- 
spiration and fellowship. The most common unit is the 
county, though some States have institute districts; in 
others two or more counties are combined; while four 
States have State institutes. Attendance is compulsory 
in twenty-eight States. Institutes are maintained by the 
State, or by fees from teachers for examinations, registra- 
tions, etc. Instructors may be appointed by the State 
or by the local management from a list prepared by the 
State. Most of the instructors are drawn from the facul- 
ties of normal schools. 

As normal schools and teachers’ colleges have increased 
the teachers’ institute has decreased in importance as an 
agency of training, and the program offered has tended 
more and more to take on the convention type, teachers be- 
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ing expected to take advantage of the more thorough train- 
ing offered by the college or normal school. = 

Aim and purpose.—The aim of the Standard Training 
School has been stated in general terms in the definition 
given above. It is an agency of intensive training for 
the study of the textbooks approved by the various 
churches as meeting the requirements of the Standard 
Training Course. It is designed to provide for the study 
of these textbooks by pastors, superintendents, and other 
general officers of the Sunday school, directors of reli- 
gious education, deaconesses and parish workers, district 
workers, officers of departments of the Sunday school and 
of other church organizations, leaders of training classes, 
supervisors of recreation, superintendents of missionary 
education, members of the local church committee on 
religious education, and leaders of other church activities. 

Unit of territory.—Successful Standard Training 
Schools have been held under the auspices of a single 
church, although this is unusual. For example, a church 
in South Carolina erected a fully equipped departmental 
Sunday-school building. Previously the school had been 
housed in a large one-room church. The pastor earnestly 
desired the Sunday school to be reorganized on right lines. 
He decided that the best way to insure this was to hold a 
Standard Training School. Three weeks after the new 
building was dedicated the school was held. Four courses 
of instruction were offered. Sixty-four members of the 
church were enrolled in the school. ‘Twenty-six of the 
number completed courses for credit. A large pro- 
portion of the others attended all the sessions. All of 
the teachers and officers of the Sunday school were en- 
tolled, besides a number of prospective teachers. Another 
example is furnished by one of the oldest churches in an 
Eastern city. The Sunday school had been losing ground 
steadily for years. The entire school was assembled in 
one room, with the exception of the Beginners and 
Primary children, who met in a small rear room, constitut- 
ing what was known as the “Infant Department.” An 
attempt was made to raise one thousand dollars for Sun- 
day-school improvements and failed. The assistant super- 
intendent, an aggressive young man, decided that some- 
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thing must be done. He began by getting a dozen of the 
best and most recent. books on Sunday-school work, and 
passed them out to officers and teachers, asking them as a 
personal favor to read them. Interest began to be ex- 
pressed in a new order of things. A Standard Training 
School was put on. Good generalship was used to secure 
the enrollment of officers, teachers, and others. The plan 
was a success. As a result, within a year following, the 
school was reorganized. Separate Beginners’, Primary, 
and Junior Departments were formed, and classrooms pro- 
vided for advanced classes. Improvements costing three 
thousand dollars were made and paid for, and the en- 
rollment of the Sunday school increased thirty per cent. 
These unusual examples suggest the possibility of the 
Standard Training School in connection with our larger 
churches. There are many churches which willingly and 
freely expend large sums of money annually on projects of 
less importance and value than a Standard Training 
School. 

In many instances the churches of a particular denomi- 
nation in a city unite to hold a Standard Training School 
annually. Denominational districts and conferences, or 
synods, or other territorial units, in many cases, have an- 
nual schools. In the case of the Disciples the county is 
the territorial unit and numerous county schools are held. 
In the Methodist Episcopal Church, both North and 
South, the district training school is rapidly increasing in 
favor. A conference, or synod, embraces too large an area 
to be used as a unit for Standard Training Schools de- 
signed to train the leaders and teachers of the churches 
within the territory. Such a territorial unit may effec- 
tively maintain a school designed to train a limited num- 
ber of leaders, who will in turn aid in the administration. 
of district and local schools.1 Distances are so great that 
not a sufficient number of teachers and leaders can attend 
from each church and school within the territory. The 
conference or synod school may be used temporarily 
until interest has been created and resources developed 
making possible district schools. But the objective in 





1 Compare Leadership Training Schools, p. 34. 
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all cases should be a Standard Training School in every 
district or county. 

The objection made to the conference or synod as a 
territorial unit applies in even larger measure to the State. 
In recent years there has been a marked tendency in the 
work of the State Sunday School Councils (or State 
Associations) to carry over the training-school idea into 
the State Convention. Without doubt the influence and 
value of the convention has been very greatly increased by 
the change in the character of the program. But not a 
sufficient number of workers have attended, as a rule, 
from particular local schools to exercise any very decided 
influence upon prevailing ideals and methods. 


PuRPOSE AND VALUES OF THE STANDARD TRAINING 
ScHOOL 


Develops Interest in Training.—The Standard Train- 
ing School is one of the most effective means of stimulat- 
ing interest in training for leadership and teaching in the 
local church and also in helping to create and maintain 
an effective local church program. In the community in 
which a training school is held the interest of pastors, 
superintendents, and teachers is definitely centered 
throughout the duration of the school on training for 
leadership and teaching. This fact in itself creates a 
condition in which it becomes easy for programs of train- 
ing to be inaugurated in the local churches. A chief rea- 
son why training is not carried on in many churches is 
that the interest of those who would naturally be con- 
cerned in such a program is never definitely centered upon 
the subject. Once their attention is turned in this direc- 
tion, the necessary effort will follow. 

Representatives from local churches attending the dis- 
trict, conference, or synod school go back determined to 
see that training is inaugurated and carried forward in 
their own churches. Those who in the Standard Train- 
ing School receive their first credits on the Standard 
Training Course become interested in ways and means of 
completing their course, and do not rest content until 
these means are provided in their own local church. 

Provides training-class teachers.—One of the most diffi- 
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cult problems in connection with training for leadership 
is that of securing competent leaders of Training Classes. 
Almost without exception there are at least two or three 
well-equipped men and women in the community whose 
interest has never been awakened. The Standard Train- 
ing School is one of the most effective means of leading 
these people to realize the importance of the Training 
Class and of stimulating their interest to the point where 
they are willing to undertake its leadership. 

Likewise there are in every community some who have 
the natural ability to serve as teachers of Training Classes, 
but who lack the specialized training necessary. The 
Standard Training School provides the essential minimum 
of training without which it is impossible for one to serve 
effectively in the leadership and teaching of the Train- 
ing Class. 

Inspires for service—Young people who have attended 
the Sunday school from early childhood frequently do not 
realize the opportunity for significant service which it 
opens up to them as teachers and officers. 'The same, 
indeed, may be said of their relation to the entire work of 
the local church. Attendance and participation become 
a routine, so much a part of their lives that they scarcely 
think of the church or school as offering a definite field of 
service. ‘They attend the services as a matter of habit, 
contributing little or no effort, and giving what they do 
contribute without clear consciousness of its significance 
as service. What they need is to be able to separate them- 
selves from the institution, stand off at a distance and 
study it for a time, that they may see it in perspective and 
form an estimate of its contribution to the community and 
to its individual members. Just such an opportunity is 
offered by the Standard Training School. Young people 
returning from the school to their home church see the 
church in a new light, with new appreciation of its sig- 
nificance, and are ready to give themselves with new 
enthusiasm to intelligent effort in helping to make the 
church all that it ought to be in service to the community. 

Creates ideals.—A Standard Training School, wherever 
held, should be conducted in such a way as to set a stand- 
ard for all the work of training. Organized in the manner 
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suggested in the following pages, it can command re- 
‘sources which will make instruction of superior quality 
possible. The best textbooks available for the various sub- 
jects should be used. Thoroughness should characterize 
all the work done. Thus the school will set a standard for 
the work of the training classes and help to type the pro- 
gram of all other agencies of training. ‘Teachers of train- 
ing classes at the Sunday-school hour and of week-evening 
classes observe the methods of skilled instructors and go 
back to improve their own technique of teaching. The 
idea, perhaps unconsciously held, that training-class teach- 
ing does not require superior ability will be dissipated, 
and that unworthy idea, all too widely prevalent, that 
only cheap, low-grade, inferior textbooks are possible of 
use in the Training Class will be corrected. ; 

This estimate of the values of the Standard Training 
School is not merely theory. It is based upon personal 
observation of the results of these schools for the past six 
years and the testimony of Sunday-school workers. 
Typical testimony is given by a pastor: “We reckon the 
beginning of our Sunday-school development from the 
time we sent a delegate to the first Standard Training 
School held in our section of the State. This delegate 
returned with a vision of the modern Sunday school and 
with enough understanding of principles and methods 
to set on foot a movement for reorganization. The for- 
ward movement then begun has never stopped.” Another 
pastor says: “As a direct result of a Standard Training 
School we have been able to departmentalize our Begin- 
ners, Primaries, and Juniors under leadership that is at 
least partially trained. The character of the work done 
is so far superior to what was formerly done that there 
is hardly any comparison. The attendance has increased 
about seventy-five per cent, showing the response of the 
boys and girls to the improved methods. As another re- 
sult our leaders, who were formerly without any vision 
of the necessity of adequate provision for a modern Sun- 
day school, are now planning a building which will amply 
provide for really effective work of the departmental type. 
Our officers and teachers have enlarged vision, greater 
enthusiasm, and increased effectiveness.” 
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Specialization training—In common with the Workers’ 
Conference and the Community Training School, the 
Standard Training School provides the much-needed 
opportunity for specialized training and study. The nec- 
essary limitations of most churches makes specialized 
training impractical in classes either for prospective 
teachers and leaders or for teachers in service. As sug- 
gested elsewhere, the schedule of the Standard Training 
School should provide for a fair proportion of specializa- 
tion courses. Seldom would it be possible for the needs 
of all to be met at any one session, but with a program 
carefully worked out in advance for a three- or five-year 
period, within this period some opportunity for specializa- 
tion may be provided for all the workers of the local 
church. Its possible service in providing specialized 
training is one of the chief values of the Standard Train- 
ing School. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR A STANDARD TRAINING SCHOOL 


High standard necessary.—The future of the leadership 
training program in the churches depends upon the quality 
of the work done by the present approved agencies of 
training. Unless the work is worth while, unless it 
actually registers in more efficient service on the part 
of those who have taken the training course, no matter 
how vigorous the promotion may be, the agency of train- 
ing will be discredited and there will be danger of the 
church losing faith both in the program and the idea of 
training. The first mentioned effect may be seen in the 
teachers’ institute in public education. It has lost caste 
rapidly in the last few years because of the superior values 
of the summer schools provided by the State normal 
schools and by the universities, and even more because the 
quality of the instruction given in institutes has been 
allowed to deteriorate. Jn many cases there has been no 
requirement of preparation by the students and no provi- 
sion for discussion. The lecture method has been used 
almost exclusively, and the lecture has become merely 
inspirational and entertaining. The Standard Training 
ae should not be allowed to founder on the same 
rock. 
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Board of Managers.—The Standard Training School 
should have a responsible local Board of Managers to 
whom should be committed the responsibility for the 
setting up and the general supervision of the school. The 
Board of Managers is responsible for maintaining the 
standard of the school, for providing the necessary facili- 
ties, for selecting the dean .or educational director, for 
electing whatever committees may be deemed essential, 
and for providing the necessary finances. 

In order that stability and permanence may be assured, 
one of the first essentials is the creation of a Board of 
Managers made up of representative Christian men and 
women. The personnel of the board will depend some- 
what, of course, upon the area to be served by the school. 
If the school is a conference or synod training school, the 
conference or synod board may act as a Board of Man- 
agers. In this case a Standard Training School Com- 
mittee should be appointed to represent the board in co- 
operation with the dean. In determining the personnel 
of the Board of Managers (or committee) among the 
qualifications to be emphasized are experience in educa- 
tional work, preferably in school administration, and 
familiarity with the principles of religious education. One 
or more pastors may be appointed upon the board, but in 
all cases these should be men of educational vision as well 
as ability and leadership. 

Executive officer—An executive officer to be known as 
the dean, or educational director, of the school will be re- 
quired. The dean will be in immediate charge of the 
administration of the school. He is responsible to the 
Board of Managers and, in consultation with them, is 
charged with building the program of the school, secur- 
ing the faculty, advertising the school and enrolling mem- 
bers, attending to the classification of students, and super- 
vising the school while in session. He is the chairman 
of the faculty. It will devolve upon the dean to conduct 
the correspondence with the general organization under 
whose auspices the school is held. 

This position, it is evident, is an important one. Much 
of the success of the school will depend upon the educa- 
tional insight and executive ability of the dean. He 
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should have qualities of popular leadership combined with 
a profoundly religious spirit and educational training. 

It may be desirable to associate with the dean an educa- 
tional committee of three or five persons. This will be 
necessary if the Board of Managers is not so constituted 
that it can be readily called together. 

Approved instructors.—The quality and value of the 
instruction given in the school will depend upon the in- 
structors chosen. The best-equipped teachers available 
for instruction in the various subjects should be secured. 
Reputation as a preacher or lecturer is not a sufficient 
guarantee of ability to teach effectively in a training school. 
If these schools are to be in the highest degree efficient 
in realizing the aim for which they are established, spe- 
cialized knowledge of the subjects taught, first-hand in- 
vestigation or experience in the special field in which 
teaching is to be done, together with a broad grasp of 
the underlying principles of religious education, are re- 
quired in instructors. Some of the denominations— 
instance the Methodist Episcopal Church, South—condi- 
tion the giving of the credits of the general board on the 
selection of instructors from a list approved by the gen- 
eral board. This list of approved instructors is made up 
with the greatest care on the basis of detailed information. 
Such a plan does more than guarantee the quality of in- 
struction given in a particular school. By this process 
of selecting the most capable teachers to be found in the 
denomination and using them frequently in training 
schools, the board is developing a corps of expert teachers 
whose service to the church in the training of leaders 
and teachers will be beyond estimate. 

Credit courses.—At least four course units of the Stand- 
ard Training Course should be offered as a minimum, 
based upon textbooks approved as meeting the require- 
ments of the Standard Training Course. In Standard 
Training Schools continuing through ten or twelve suc- 
cessive days two course units may be taken for credit. In 
five- or six-day schools one course unit only may be taken 
for credit. 

Limitation of ecredit—Many of those who attend the 
Standard Training School are able to do so only by seri- 
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ous effort and some personal sacrifice. Naturally, they 
desire to get the maximum return from their investment. 
Many have the mistaken idea that they can do this by 
enrolling in the largest possible number of courses. In 
ten- or twelve-day schools, if the program schedules four 
courses, they will insist on permission to enroll for all; if 
five courses, many will ask to be allowed to take three or 
four courses for credit and listen in on one or two additional 
courses. Some will insist that they can easily take five 
‘courses for credit. Experience proves that attendance 
upon three periods per day is the maximum that should 
be permitted, with two courses only to be taken for 
credit. The instruction is intensive. The majority of 
those who attend are not accustomed to many hours of 
study daily. Supplemental reading, study, and thought 
outside the class session are necessary if the students are 
to assimilate the instruction offered and make it their 
permanent possession. These are not possible if enroll- 
ment is permitted in more than three courses. 

Eligibility for enrollment.—To be eligible for enroll- 
ment in a Standard Training School young people, pros- 
pective teachers, should be at least sixteen years of age, 
and should have completed at least two years of high- 
school work. This latter requirement, however, should 
not be enforced in cases of officers or teachers in service, or 
of persons of mature judgment and experience. 

Study periods—The minimum requirement for study 
should be one hour of study for each period of class in- 
struction. Olass work should be planned upon this basis. 
This, however, should be regarded in all cases as a mini- 
mum requirement and, where students are free to de- 
vote their full time to the work of the school during 
the period of its continuance, they should be expected to 
give more than this minimum amount of time in prepara- 
tion of the assignments. 

‘Class sessions.—The class session, or period of instruc- 
tion, should be not less than fifty minutes in length. Not 
more than one absence from a class session should be per- 
mitted except under special circumstances, in which cases 
two absences may be excused by vote of the faculty on 
condition of additional work assigned by the instructor. 
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Tests.—Credits given by the Standard Training School 
should be conditioned upon the passing of tests that repre- 
sent reasonably high academic ideals. No uniform method 
can be prescribed for tests. In some subjects it will be 
found desirable, to give a written examination at the last 
session of the school. In other subjects brief daily written 
tests will be found to be preferable. In classes where the 
enrollment is small the students may be marked* on the 
basis of daily verbal reports of the discussion of the pre- 
ceding day together with written work submitted on 
assigned topics. The really essential thing is that 
thoroughgoing tests shall be offered, by which the stu- 
dents’ grasp of the subject matter of instruction may be 
determined. Credit awarded by the Standard Training 
School should in all cases signify diligent effort and a 
reasonable degree of mastery of the subject matter covered. 
The whole work of the training school should be char- 
acterized by no less thoroughness than is expected in a 
first-class institution of learning in secular education. 
To be content with a lower standard cannot do less than 
discredit both the Standard Training School and the 
Church School as an agency of religious education. It is 
universally recognized that Sunday-school work in the 
past has been seriously deficient in educational standards. 
The Standard Training School is one means which may 
be made to aid in overcoming this defect. But it can only 
serve this purpose if all of its work is characterized by 
intelligence, honesty, and thoroughness. 

Devotional periods—The Standard Training School 
should be maintained upon a high level of spiritual devo- 
tion and inspiration. One of its most important objec- 
tives is that of clarifying and deepening the motives of 
service. The training school for religious teaching and 
leadership is a school of religion. It should register in 
the realm of personal motives quite as definitely and 
strongly as in the more intelligent grasp of principles and 
methods. If it is to do this, the devotional service must 
not be permitted to be merely a matter of chance. It 
must be as intelligently and carefully planned as any part 
of the school program. The strongest leader available 
should be secured for the devotional perigd. Unless this 
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is done the students will attend irregularly, or, if required 
to be present, will be there in bodily presence only. If 
the devotional service is all that it ought to be in spiritual | 
values, it will serve to motivate the entire work of the 
school, creating an atmosphere in which work of the high- 
est quality will be more easily possible. 

Report.—The Standard Training School to be ac- 
credited should file a detailed report of its work either with 
the denominational board, if under denominational au- 
spices; or with the International Council, if an interna- 
tional school. Blanks may be procured for this purpose 
on application. As a rule, it is required that the report 
shall cover all of the foregoing items and that it shall 
give the name and address of each student entitled to 
credit, together with the title of the course in which credit 
is to be given and the grade awarded. It may not be ex- 


- pected that the credits of the school shall become the 


credits of the denominational board or of the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Council until such a report is filed 
and the school is approved. 


SUGGESTIONS ON ADMINISTRATION 


In addition to the requirements for a Standard Train- 
ing School already mentioned, certain important details 
of administration should be briefly stated. 

Recognizing relationships—The Standard Training 
School is not a law unto itself. If it is to be a Standard 
Training School, there are certain necessary relationships 
to be recognized. If conducted under denominational 
auspices, its organization and work should be in accord 
with the standards and with the administrative plans of 
the denemination.? 

In the case of most of the denominations a denomina- 
tional Standard Training School is an accredited school 
of a general denominational board which determines de- 
nominational standards, exercises general educational 
supervision, and issues certificates and diplomas. If the 
school is conducted under the auspices of a State, county, 
or city Council of Religious Education, it is thereby re- 


2 Write to your denominational board, asking for detailed information on the 
Standard Training School. 
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lated directly to the International Sunday School Council 
of Religious Education by whom certificates and diplomas 
are issued.2 When the denomination under whose general 
auspices a school is conducted has a State, conference, or 
synod organization, this organization, as a rule, has cer- 
tain responsibilities of initiation and supervision. 

These various relationships should be freely recognized. 
Nothing is gained in the end by ignoring them and almost 
invariably there are immediate marked advantages. The 
program of training is not a local affair. In every de- 
nomination it is a church-wide program, and the local 
plans should be fully in accord with the general denomina- 
tional program. So also with the local interdenomina- 
tional project. Local enterprise and initiative is naturally 
accompanied by a certain degree of local independence. 
The local leaders may be disposed to feel that they have 
the wisdom and resources to proceed independently in 
accord with their own ideals and plans. Sooner or later, 
if they do so, they will find themselves seriously handi- 
eapped. Thorough teamwork sometimes may seem to in- 
volve unnecessary sacrifice of local points of view and 
even well-considered judgments, but in the long run it 
will prove wise. 

Schedule.—Various schedules have been used in Stand- 
ard Training Schools. In the five- or six-day school it is 
desirable that the assembly period (the devotional service) 
shall be held between the two required class sessions. A 
schedule arranged on this plan, for example, might be as 
follows: 6 :45-7 :35, first class period ; 7:40-8:05, assembly 
period ; 8:10-9:00, second class period. 

In the ten- or twelve-day schools the class sessions 
should be held in the forenoon beginning at 8:00 or at 
8:30. The schedule is usually arranged somewhat as fol- 
lows: 8:00-8:50, first class period; 8:55-9:45, second 
class period; 9:50-10:40, assembly period; 10:45-11:35, 
third class period; 11:40-12:30, fourth class period. 

_ Extent of organization.—The form and extent of organ- 

ization, needed, in addition to the minimum requirement 

already stated, will depend upon the conditions under 

pe nee Se a ee 
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which the school is being set up. Some of the most effec- 
tive schools have had behind them only the minimum 
organization described. Some schools are planned and 
promoted wholly from the central office of the denomina- 
tional board or other organization under whose auspices 
they are held; others wholly from the office of the State, 
conference, synod, or district superintendent or director. 
Those responsible for initiating a school should decide on 
the organization needed for the most effective publicity, 
promotion, and administration. The essential is that no 
important interest remains uncared for. 

The phases of the project for which committees have 
been found necessary in some instances are such as publi- 
city, courses of study, registration, arrangements, enter- 
tainment, finance, and follow-up. The functions of these 
committees are suggested by their names and it is not 
necessary here to describe them in detail. These, or other 
committees, if deemed desirable, should be appointed by 
the Board of Managers. 


VARIATIONS OF TYPE 


I have described in detail the prevailing type of the 
Standard Training School, or School of Principles and 
Sega There are variations of type which should be 
isted. 

One-Teacher Schools.—It is possible for a trained 
teacher to offer a course in some one of the units of the 
Standard Training Course continuing with daily sessions 
for twelve days. All of the requirements of the Standard 
Training School relating to textbook study, length of class 
period, required study, acceptable notebooks, etc., may be 
observed. When these requirements are observed, and 
the examination papers sent to the central office, the same 
credit may be awarded as in the standard type of school, 
but the school may not be designated as a Standard Train- 
ing School. The possibilities of courses of this kind are 
almost unlimited. A Conference secretary writes: “Many 
of our Sunday schools are asking for One-Teacher Schools. 
With trained workers we could put on fifty of these schools 
in this Conference during the winter, averaging between 
eight and twenty-five enrolled in each. Not a few of the 
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smaller schools in which it would be difficult for a local 
leader to conduct a class successfully are ready for this 
type of training.” 

A more popular type of school.—A type of school for 
the training of local church leaders in which three in- 
structors instead of four as required for a Standard Train- 
ing School, and in which, in addition to the course units 
of the Standard Training Course, series of lectures are 
given in some of the subjects, such as missionary methods, 
parent training, departmental methods, story-telling, and 
also a series of popular addresses to church workers and 
other church members, has been successfully used by the 
Disciples of Christ. A program of this scope requires 
afternoon lecture periods in addition to the class periods 
of the evening. These schools are planned to serve chiefly 
the leaders, teachers, and members of the church in which 
the school is held, although in frequent instances many 
persons are enrolled from other churches. By providing 
two evening periods in each course unit, as in the Stand- 
ard Training School, and in addition the popular lec- 
tures and addresses, this type of school appeals to a larger 
number of people than would otherwise be reached. It is 
particularly serviceable in building up sentiment for reli- 
gious education among the rank and file of church mem- 
bers and adherents. 

Leadership Training Schools——Mention should be made 
of the general training schools conducted by a number of 
the denominations and by the International Sunday 
School Council. Notable among these are the General 
Training School at Lake Junaluska, North Carolina, and 
the Western Training School, of the General Sunday 
School Board of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South; 
the Summer Schools of Religious Education of the Board 
of Sunday Schools of the Methodist Episcopal Church; 
the Baptist Summer Assemblies held at various points by 
the Educational Department of the American Baptist 





‘This is similar to the Intensive Class Plan (see page 24). The point of dif- 
ference is that the Intensive Class is conducted by a local eodor the pastor, di- 
rector of religious education, or training-class teacher—while in the One-Teacher 

ool the local leaders prepare the situation by agitation, public announcement, 
and personal appeal and then bring in some general board leader, or State, con- 
ference, synod, or other professional leader who offers the instruction. 
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Publication Society in cooperation with State Baptist 
organizations; the Summer Conferences for Presbyterian 
Young People conducted by the Educational Staff of the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath School 
Work; and the Elmhurst Summer Training School con- 
ducted by the Board of Religious Education of the Evan- 
gelical Synod of North America. Some of the other de- 
nominations, in addition to those named here, have similar 
schools. ‘The International Sunday School Council of 
Religious Education has three general leadership training 
schools as follows: Lake Geneva, Wisconsin; Geneva Glen, 
Colorado; and Lake Winnepesaukee, New Hampshire. 

The distinctive purpose of these general training schools 
is (1) to train general leaders, such as conference, synod, 
or State denominational superintendents, and elementary, 
young people’s and adult superintendents; and State secre- 
taries and age-group specialists of State, county, and city 
councils; (2) to type the program of the Standard Train- 
ing School. That is, the Leadership Training Schools 
are Standard Training Schools of exceptional facilities 
and programs, which minister to a wide area. 


For Group Discussion 


1. What has been the service of the teachers’ institute 
in the public-school system ? 

2. What are the maximum and minimum limits within 
which the Standard Training School is most effective? 

8. What are the most important requirements of a 
Standard Training School? 

4, Is it necessary for a denomination to provide one or 
more Leadership Training Schools in order that its Stand- 
ard Training Schools may be most effective ? 

5. What is the greatest distinctive contribution of the 
Standard Training School as an agency of training? 


For WrittEN Work 


1. Define a Standard Training School (or School of 
Principles and Methods). 
2. For whom is the Standard Training School designed 
to provide training? 
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3. Within what units of territory may Standard Train- 
ing Schools be held? 

4, List, in order, the requirements for a Standard . 
Training School, explaining each briefly. 

5. What is the distinction between Standard Training 
Schools and Leadership Training Schools? 

6. What are the distinctive values of the Standard 
Training School? 
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CHAPTER V. 
_THE COMMUNITY TRAINING SCHOOL 


Tue Community Training School is a cooperative reli- 
gious institution, organized and maintained, as its name 
indicates, for the purpose of training leaders and teachers 
for the churches of a local community, whether village, 
town, or city, and leaders for community activities. Some 
of the early community schools were called City Institutes. 
In some cases the name of the local community whose 
interests it serves is used as, for example, the Malden 
School of Religious Education, and the Minneapolis 
School of Religious Education. As sessions are invariably 
held in the evening, the school is sometimes spoken of as 
a night school or night college of religious education. 
Standard community schools have two semesters a year, 
fall and winter, with one session a week for ten, twelve, or 
fifteen weeks each semester. 

The Community Training School has grown out of the 
conviction that the cooperation of the religious forces of 
the local community is necessary to success in the effort 
to supply a trained leadership adequate to the needs 
of the present day. Where local conditions are favorable 
it is possible through cooperative effort to carry out a pro- 
gram impossible to any one church working alone. ‘The 
Community School federates the training resources of all 
the churches of a community and places these federated 
resources at the service of all the churches. 

The Community Training School has passed beyond 
the experimental stage. It has demonstrated its value 
and has established itself as a permanent agency of reli- 
gious training. Not all community schools have been 
successful. Some have run a brief course of two to five 
years and passed out of existence. But for every one that 
has been abandoned several have been started in other com- 
munities. This would seem to indicate quite conclusively 
that. the idea of interdenominational cooperation in train- 
ing for religious teaching has sufficient vitality to insure 
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that the Community School as an agency of training will 
survive negative results in particular situations where con- 
ditions are not favorable. Religious leaders who have 
studied the problem of training a lay leadership sufficient 
for the present-day task in religious education are almost 
unanimous in their judgment that the Community Train- 
ing School is an essential part of any comprehensive pro- 
gram of training. It is estimated that there are this 
year (1923) in the United States not less than one hun- 
dred and thirty-five Community Training Schools of 
standard grade, and this number is increasing each year. 


Purpose oF THE CommuNITY ScHooL 


What is the purpose of the Community Training 
School? What is the service in the field of training for 
leadership that it is called upon to render? 

Not to do the training work of the local chureh.—I 
have a strong conviction that the local church is the nor- 
mal unit of effort in training for leadership. No other 
agency can do the work that each church is obligated to 
do for itself—provide elementary training courses for an 
adequate number of lay leaders and teachers to carry for- 
ward its own program and furnish a laboratory for prac- 
tice. On the other hand, there are very few, if any, 
churches that can maintain a complete program of train- 
ing. The more advanced courses and much of the required 
specialization training must be provided under other 
auspices. This is the field of the Community Training 
School. If this institution should undermine the convic. 
tion, only now after many years beginning to bear fruit, 
that the local church must train its own leaders, it would 
have been better that it had never been called into exist- 
ence. 

If the evangelical churches of America are to live and 
make progress, leaders and teachers of the respective 
churches must be informed concerning their denomina- 
tion and prepared to carry forward the denominational 
program. There are some who hold that there is no longer 
any justification for the perpetuation of any of our de- 
nominational divisions within Protestantism. If this 
position is sound, there could be no finer strategy than to 
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commit the entire training of the leaders and teachers of 
all the churches to community agencies. Contrariwise, if 
the existence of denominations is at all justified, their con- 
tinuance depends upon the lay teachers and leaders of 
each denomination having an intelligent insight into the 
genius of the denomination and an acquaintance with the 
denominational program as well as training in the prin- 
ciples and methods of religious education. The trainin 
of church teachers is a denominational responsibility. The 
church at large through colleges, lay training schools, and 
theological seminaries must train leaders, teachers, and 
preachers for the local church, and the local church itself 
must supplement the work of these higher institutions of 
training by sharing this same responsibility. 

Training of general officers and leaders—Thus far my 
statement may seem to have been largely negative. I go 
on to say that when the local church has done all that it 
can reasonably hope to do there remains an abundant field 
of service for the Community Training School. The local 
Church School needs but one general superintendent at 
atime. But one each of other general officers is required. 
Conceivably three or four persons might be found in a 
given church who would be interested in a training course 
for superintendents. So also with other church offices. 
A group of three or four, however, is hardly sufficient for 
a training class. A community school which will bring to- 
gether people from all of the churches is necessary in order 
that training for general officers and leaders in organiza- 
tion and administration may be provided. This field of 
usefulness is broader than may at first appear. Courses of 
training are needed for the secretary of the Church School, 
counselor of the Young People’s Department or society, 
teachers of Training Classes, supervisor of recreation, 
director of music, Church-School treasurer, director of 
pageantry and religious dramatization, and for leaders in 
various other general fields. Community Training Schools 
are providing courses of this type. The Malden School 
of Religious Education, for example, offers a course 
(1922-23) for teachers of training classes in local 
churches; another entitled Records and Reports for secre- 
taries and treasurers, and still another on Dramatics in 
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the Church School. The Evanston Training School lists 
a course for superintendents and prospective superintend- 
ents on Organization and Supervision of the Church 
School and a course for social workers on Standards in 
Social Service. 

Specialization courses for religious teachers.—There are 
certain subjects which teachers of all grades may profitably 
study in common. ‘These general subjects, as a rule, 
should be studied at the beginning of the training course. 
In the Standard Training Course it is recommended that 
the general subjects shall be studied first.1 Specializa- 
tion study comes later. The teacher of beginners, having 
studied the general units of the course—pupil study, prin- 
ciples of teaching, the Bible, organization and administra- 
tion of the Church School, etc.—requires also a special 
study of early childhood, methods of teaching beginners, 
and the organization and, administration of the Beginners 
Department. So, also, with teachers of all other depart- 
ments of the Church School. Training classes offering 
the general subjects of the training course should be main- 
tained in every church, but it is difficult, if not impossible, 
for the smaller churches to provide the necessary special- 
ization training. The Community Training School thus 
supplies a type of training which many local churches can- 
not give. 

Training of leaders for week-day religious instruction. 
The movement for week-day religious instruction is 
rapidly developing. Hffective provision for week-day in- 
struction has been made in a number of places, and the 
time is not far distant when week-day schools will be in 
operation in hundreds of communities. The present pros- 
pect is that in many local situations Protestantism will 
provide week-day religious instruction through some form 
of community organization. The leaders and administra- 
tive officers of these schools will require special training 
for their work, and this training must be very largely pro- 
vided by the Community Training School. | 

Advanced Training Course——There are very few local 
churches prepared to offer the Advanced Training Course. 
With prevailing ideals in religious education as low as 

1See Chapter XII, ‘The Curriculum of Training,” p. 181. 
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they are at present it would be quite impossible in the 
average church to interest a sufficient number of persons 
in the Advanced Training Course to maintain a week- 
night class. Nor is the course adapted to use in the 
Workers’ Conference or on Church Training Night. The 
report of the Committee on Education in listing the 
agencies of training offering the Advanced Training 
Course names first the Community Training School. This 
is not accidental. It represents a deliberate judgment, 
reached after careful thought and discussion. The Com- 
munity Training School finds a distinctive field of serv- 
ice of great importance in making available the Advanced 
Training Course to that limited number of ambitious 
workers in local churches who are prepared for it and 
willing to give to it the necessary time and effort. 

Community conscience in religious education.—There 
are communities in our nation that are known far and 
wide for their civic pride. Other communities are almost 
as notorious for their lack of it. So is it with religious 
education. There are communities in which high educa- 
tional ideals are almost universal among the people of the 
churches. In other communities, while the churches main- 
tain Sunday schools, most of them are but a poor excuse 
for a school, and not one can be found that measures up to 
a high standard. In such situations a sense of community 
pride is needed that will make the last church in the com- 
munity ashamed of an ill-taught, badly managed Sunday 
school. The Sunday School Council urged this some years 
ago as one of the main objectives of the Community Train- 
ing School, stating it in these words: It is the purpose of 
the Community Training School “to develop widespread 
interest in and conviction concerning religious education 
as a community task, and to create an intelligent public 
conscience with respect to community conditions and 
influences, both good and bad.” 

The teachers and leaders in a local church, if they are 
men and women of truly Christian spirit, are more than 
propagandists for their own denomination. They are set 
to the task of building the kingdom of God in the earth. 
By studying together with those of other denominations, 


. ? Minutes, Sunday School Council, 1919, p. 59. 
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meeting in common groups for the discussion of common 
problems, they will develop a spirit of brotherhood and 
learn ways of cooperation that will be among the most 
effective possible means of creating Christian ideals and 
elevating the standard of religious education in the com- 
munity. 

PRINCIPLES OF ADMINISTRATION 

What form of organization shall the Community Train- 
ing School have? In whose interest and by whom is it to 
be administered? These are fundamental questions, and 
much depends upon their answer. 

Directly related to the churches.—Since it is the prin- 
cipal function of the Community School to train leaders 
and teachers for the churches, it is obviously both the right 
and the responsibility of the churches to be directly repre- 
sented in the governing body of the school. It is only in 
this way that the churches, as such, may exercise any effec- 
tive supervision over the work of the school. In the past 
some have been opposed to the representation of the 
churches, but the validity of this principle is now generally 
acknowledged. The International standard now requires 
such representation * “The direction of the school shall be 
vested in a city or community Board of Management, 
organized under a City or County Sunday School Council 
of Religious Education, it being understood that the local 
cooperating churches, as such, shall be entitled to repre- 
sentation on the Board of Managers if they so desire.” 

Local autonomy assured.—The school should be in a 
real sense a community enterprise. Though the initial © 
suggestion may come from outside, local initiative and 
permanent local interest are necessary if the school is to 
be successfully maintained. 'The needs of communities 
will vary and there should be no attempt to put down 
identical programs on all communities. “Any plan . . . 
which is to meet with success must be sufficiently flexible 
to admit of ready adaptation to local peculiarities and 
needs. It should also be able to utilize to the fullest extent 
local initiative. The safeguarding of this principle is vital 
to the securing of local enthusiasm and support.’ 


* Report of the Committee on Education, March 1923, p. 26. 
‘ Minutes, Sunday School Council, 1919, p. 55. 
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Religious beliefs and customs respected.—The churches 
are almost as dependent upon their lay teachers as upon 
their clergy for passing on their spiritual heritage to the 
next generation. Teachers who are not in sympathy with 
the doctrines and polity of the church are not fitted to 
teach in the school of the church, no matter how 
thoroughly trained they may be in the technique of the 
teaching process. No Community Training School can 
hope to permanently retain the support of the partici- 
pating churches if it undermines the loyalty of its students 
to the religious beliefs and customs of the churches of 
which they are members or in any way makes them unap- 
preciative of the teachings and principles of the denomina- 
tion whose teachers they are. 

If the teachers of the Community School or the Board 
of Managers are not in sympathy with the doctrines and 
polity of the churches in the community, they cannot 
consistently ask that those churches shall support the com- 
munity school or assent to the enrollment of their teachers 
in its classes. 

High and worthy educational standards and ideals.— 
As an agency of training the Community Training School 
cannot fulfill its function unless it represents the best edu- 
cational practice and inculcates the highest educational 
ideals of our time. Unless its work shall be such as will 
improve our Church Schools as schools it will not be worth 
the effort and expense necessary to maintain it. 

Largely due to lack of educational supervision, the 
standards of many of the Community Training Schools 
have been very low. The prospectuses make extravagant 
claims for the schools, but an examination of the printed 
outlines alone is sufficient evidence of the deficiencies of 
the courses offered. It is common to find courses the out- 
lines of which chiefly reflect the mental idiosyncrasies of 
the instructors, credit for these courses being based merely 
upon attendance upon the lectures. Neither textbook 
study, the taking of notes upon the lectures, nor an ex- 
amination is required. Among Bible courses we find such 
- fanciful titles as “The Women of the Bible” and “Modern 
Errors.” Under specialization courses in the prospectus 
of one school a course listed as advanced psychology in- 
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cludes among its twelve topics the following: “Learning 
or Leaning”; “Drawing or Pushing”; and “The Intellec- 
tual in our Emotions.” 

It will not do to allow prevailing practice of the Sun- 
day schools of the community to determine the standard 
and ideals of the Community Training School. On the 
contrary, the Community Training School is to be ex- 
pected to type the training work of the local churches and 
the instruction of the church schools, setting new stand- 
ards and creating new ideals. 

Training school of religious education.—As soon as the 
school really becomes a going concern there will be de- 
mands from various quarters for the introduction of more 
or less unrelated courses. The permanent success of the 
school will depend upon limiting its curriculum to courses 
which have a direct bearing upon religious education. 
Once the door is opened to unrelated courses a process of 
disintegration will have set in. Religious education, of 
course, should not be too narrowly defined. In itself it 
represents a wide field of activity and the training school 
should plan its program on sufficiently broad lines to 
supply trained workers to meet all the demands of the 
modern church. 


STANDARD OF ORGANIZATION 


In the past there has been no standardized plan of organ- 
ization for the Community Training School. As a result 
various forms of organization are represented in estab- 
lished Community Schools. It is not to be thought neces- 
sary that all Community Schools shall be identical in 
organization. Community conditions differ. A plan of 
organization admirably adapted to one community might 
be ill fitted to another.® Certain features of organization 
are common to practically all existing Community Schools. 
Most of those that are now going concerns have back of 


5It is of interest to note that this is the position of the Federal Council of 
Churches. Compare, for instance, the following statement: “It is a matter of 
grave doubt in the minds of the Commission as to whether it is possible to frame 
any one standard program of religious education that will apply to all communities. 
The most that can be done is to indicate the procedure by which a department of 
religious education in a local interchurch council may formulate its educational 
Policy in the light of local conditions and to meet local needs. Such a plan of 
procedure, to be of value, should be made by those who are to carry it out.”— 
Community Programs for Churches, p. 116. 
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them a relatively large representative body of men and 
women interested in religious education and willing to 
assume some responsibility in behalf of a community pro- 
gram, and a second smaller body, a Board of Managers 
or Board of Control, executive in function, actively in 
charge of the school. 

The International Council Standard.—Community 
Training Schools which satisfy the International Sunday 
School Council of Religious Education as to organization, 
faculty, curriculum, and equipment will be placed on the 
list of accredited Community Training Schools and their 
graduates will be awarded International Council recogni- 
tion. Such schools shall be responsible for the character of 
work done in their various courses, subject to the general 
supervision of the International Council. 

To be approved Community Training Schools must 
meet the following standard, agreed upon by the Com- 
mittee on Education and adopted by the International 
Council, February 22, 1923:6 _ 

“The Board of Managers——The direction of the school 
should be vested in a city or community Board of Manage- 
ment, organized under a City or County Sunday School 
Council of Religious Education. It is recommended that 
this board be composed of from five to nine representative 
Christian leaders. Evidence of the permanence and 
stability of this board is required. 

“Director —The director, or dean, of the Community 
Training School and the faculty shall be nominated by 
the Educational Director of the County or City Council 
and elected by the Board of Managers. They shall be 
chosen on the basis of their special qualifications to per- 
form the educational tasks assigned to them. The annual 
application to the International Council for approval shall 
give full information regarding each member of the Train- 
ing School Faculty. 

*“Ourriculum.—The Community Training School should 
offer at least some of the course units of the Standard 
Training Course, particularly the specialization units. 
When conditions warrant, the Advanced Training Course 


6 Report of the Committee on Education, March, 1923, p. 25ff. 
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should also be offered. Courses should be announced for 
a period of at least three years, in order that students 
may elect their courses to the best advantage. 

“Session.— Each annual session should include two 
semesters. Schools offering course units of the Standard © 
Training Course shall have at least ten class sessions in 
each semester. ‘T'welve class sessions are urged wherever 
possible. Schools offering course units of the Advanced 
Training Course shall have at least twelve sessions in each 
semester, each class session covering not less than fifty 
minutes, and each assignment requiring approximately 
two hours for lesson preparation. 

“No credit shall be given for fewer than ten lessons on 
the subject. 

“Textbooks.—Only textbooks approved by the Interna- 
tional Council on the recommendation of the Committee 
on Education may be used. 

“Equipment.—There should be available for each class 
a separate classroom and blackboard. Each Bible class 
should have access to a set of accurate biblical maps. The 
school should have access to a reference library of not 
fewer than twenty-four volumes bearing upon the courses 
offered. 

“Approval.—Application for approval from the Inter- 
national Council shall be made annually by the Board of 
Management. 

“All approved schools shall report annually to their 
respective State and Provincial Sunday School Asso- 
ciations, on blanks furnished by the International Council. 
These reports shall be filed with the International office 
by the State and Provincial Associations. 

“The questions contained in the application for ap- 
proval are intended to give an accurate and comprehensive 
knowledge of the school seeking approval. Organization, 
texts, curriculum, and faculty are to be considered, and 
approval shall be based upon the entire showing made, 
rather than upon minute details of organization. The 
International Council wishes to be assured of the follow- 
ing facts: (a) That the school is so organized as to insure 
permanence and stability. (6) That a unified and definite 
educational program is clearly in the minds of the pro- 
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moters of the school. (c) That the content and character 
of the work proposed are in keeping with the ideals of 
Community Training Schools. (d) That equipment, 
teaching conditions, and texts are such as to make possible 
a high grade of instruction. (e) That the faculty selected 
is qualified for work of the character contemplated in 
Community Training Schools.” 

Unusual situations.—There are communities in which 
it may be advisable for the Board of Managers to include 
a representative from each of the several religious agencies 
of the community which are actively interested in train- 
ing for leadership in religious education in addition to 
the representation from the local churches. Such organ- 
izations, for example, as the Federation of Churches, the 
Christian Associations, the Boy Scouts Council, and 
Campfire Girls Council, might be represented. 

There are undoubtedly communities containing a con- 
siderable number of people deeply interested in modern 
ideals in religious education in which there is no well- 
organized, effective County Council of Religious Educa- 
tion and in which neither the official bodies of the churches 
nor the Sunday-school boards would be willing to take 
the initiative in organizing a Community Training School, 
or in supporting such a school financially if one should be 
organized. In such a situation the only alternative would 
seem to be for these men and women to form a self-con- 
stituted Council of Religious Education, elect a Board of 
Managers, and proceed to organize and maintain a Com- 
munity Training School in the hope that through it the 
officiary of the churches might be brought to realize the 
need for higher ideals and improved methods in religious 
education. When such a Council is organized one of its 
main objectives should be the stimulation of community 
ideals in religious education to the point where a County 
or City Council of Religious Education may be regularly 
organized and maintained in accordance with the standard 
of the International Sunday School Council. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


Function of Board of Managers.—It will devolve upon 
the Board of Managers (a) to elect members of the faculty 
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en nomination of the director; (6) to determine what 
courses shall be offered and approve textbooks selected by 
the teachers and the director; (c) to provide a suitable 
place for the school sessions; (d) to determine the schedule 
and necessary rules of procedure; (e) to determine what 
amount of money will be necessary to sustain the school 
properly and to devise ways and means of raising this 
amount; and (f) to determine ways and means of publi- 
city and promotion and put these into effect. 

Members of the board should be chosen not because of 
prominence or position but, rather, because of interest in 
religious education and ability to direct the work of a 
high-class school. One third of their number should be 
elected each year. 

The Board of Managers will find it necessary to hold 
two or more meetings annually to formulate general 
policies and programs and to receive reports concerning 
the work of the school. In cooperation with the County or 
City Council the board should realize its responsibility 
for the creation of conviction and sentiment in support 
of the Community Training School. A large amount of 
indifference may be expected in the average community, 
and only earnest, continuous effort will suffice to develop 
the kind of support necessary for a permanently success- 
ful school. 

The Director (or Dean).—This officer is the executive 
actively in charge of the school. He is directly respon- 
sible to the Board of Managers. If the community is 
small, the director may be chosen from among the pastors 
of the local churches. In a city it is almost essential to 
have as director some man or woman who can give a con- 
siderable proportion of his time to the administrative 
work of the school. A pastor is not likely to have a suffi- 
cient amount of time that can be devoted to the work. A 
professor in a near-by college may be secured, or a director 
of religious education of one of the churches of the city, 
or an officer of the county or city Sunday School Council 
of Religious Education. The director should be paid for 
his services. It is important that the man or woman 
chosen for this position shall have had both professional 
training in education and practical experience in Sunday- 
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school work. Care and judgment should be used in select- 
ing a director. The success of the school rests very largely 
in his hands. 

Committees—Such committees should be provided as 
the director and the Board of Managers deem necessary. 
There should certainly be a business committee and a 
committee on faculty and curriculum. There may also be 
a committee on publicity and promotion. 

Faeulty.—The teachers of the Community Training 
School should be selected with care and discrimination. 
It is a task for which not every religious worker is fitted. 
It is to be remembered that the teacher in the community 
school is a teacher of teachers, a trainer of trainers. It 
is of the highest importance to have men and women who 
represent the finest ideals of Christian character and who 
have both the gift of teaching and thorough preparation 
for it. Teachers will sometimes be found among the pas- 
tors of the community. But it is not to be assumed that any 
capable minister is at the same time an efficient teacher. 
Not infrequently some near-by college or other educational 
institution may be called upon for one or more teachers. 
In almost any city to-day may be found one or more 
thoroughly trained directors of religious education well 
qualified for teaching. Not infrequently the Y. M. CA: 
or Y. W. C. A. can offer a capable instructor for one or 
more subjects. Public-school teachers with more than pro- 
fessional interest in religious education are often available, 
and, finally, in some communities there may be found un- 
usually qualified Sunday-school teachers who are capable 
of offering courses in the training school. 

Place of meeting.—Usually the best place of meeting 
will be in some one of the churches of the community jor in 
a church parish house. Some Community Schools hold 
their sessions in association buildings, others in public 
school or college buildings. A general assembly room 
large enough to accommodate the entire student body of 
the school, together with a sufficient number of com- 
modious classrooms to take care of the classes will be 
required. It is important that the class rooms shall be 
well lighted and furnished with equipment suited to the 
work of a school. 
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Curriculum.?7—The subjects in which instruction is to 
be offered will be determined by the primary purpose 
of the school. While it may be necessary in some cases 
for the Community Training School to offer courses in 
the general subjects of the training course, the principal 
emphasis should not be placed upon these. It should be 
expected that instruction in these subjects will be offered 
in classes within the local churches and church schools. 
Chief emphasis will be placed on specialization courses of 
the Standard Training Course and on the general and 
specialization units of the Advanced Training Course. 

Sehedule.—From two to three hours should be given to 
each session of the school. As a rule, it will be found most 
satisfactory for the program to consist of two instruction 
periods and an assembly period. There should be at least 
two courses offered simultaneously at each instruction 
period. ‘The best arrangement is for the assembly period 
to come in the middle of the program. If the school ses- 
sion is held in a downtown district of a city of considerable 
size, it will be advisable for a light supper to be served, 
cafeteria style, at six o’clock, in which case the school ses- 
sion may begin at 6:45. If no provision for supper at 
the church or hall is made, the hour of opening may be 
7:30. The schedule thus arranged would be as follows: 


6 :45-—7 :35—Class Sessions. 
7 :40-8 :10—Assembly Period. 
8 :15—9 :05—Class Sessions. 


Recognition—Only those should be given recognition 
who meet the credit requirements of the school. These 
requirements should include regular attendance, individ- 
ual ownership of textbooks, and the passing of a creditably 
written test upon courses studied. A student may take two 
courses at a time, and thus complete four units of the 
Standard Training Course or two units of the Advanced 
Training Course in the two semesters of the school year. 

Financing the school.— Money is required to maintain a 
successful Community Training School. The work of pre- 
liminary publicity and promotion involves expense for 


7 For detailed statement on “The Curriculum of Training,” see Chapter XII. 
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printing, postage, stenographic help, and carfare. It will 
pay to issue a dignified, well-printed announcement or 
bulletin outlining the entire plan, and containing a list 
of officers and committees, together with a full statement 
of courses and names of instructors. Some equipment will 
be necessary, such as maps, textbooks for instructors, and, 
unless the library facilities: are unusual, some reference 
books. It may be necessary to pay a rental for the build- 
ing or at least a nominal sum to cover the expense of 
heating, lighting, and janitor service. The best schools 
pay their instructors as well as the director. While a 
Community Training School may be maintained on a com- 
paratively small expense budget, if it is to be made a 
strong, effective, and permanent agency of training, it 
must have adequate resources. There are three principal 
ways in which a Community School may be financed. The 
cooperating churches may each become responsible for @ 
certain proportion of the budget; the total expense may be 
made a part of the budget of the County or City Sunday 
School Council, or a special community school campaign 
for finance may be conducted annually. If the interest 
and support of a few influential professional business men 
and women who clearly recognize the significance of the 
undertaking is secured, the raising of the budget will not 
be a difficult task in most communities. If the latter 
method is used, the Board of Managers should appoint a 
Finance Committee to perfect the plan and conduct the 
canvass. 


Somer Succressrut Community ScHOOLS 


The Community Training School, Saint Louis, Mis- 
souri, is this year (1923) in its tenth year. It is conducted 
under the auspices of the Department of Religious Educa- 
tion of the” Church Federation in cooperation with the 
Evangelical Alliance, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. and the 
Saint Louis Sunday School Association. Its sessions are 
held in the building of the Y. W. C. A. The schedule 
provides for first class period, 7:30 to 8:15; chapel, 8:20 
to 8:40; second class period, 8:45 to 9:30. An enrollment 
fee of $1 is charged. Enrollment the first year was 182; 
the second year, 379, representing 100 churches of 14 
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denominations. Six classes, approximately 150 students, 
have completed the three years’ course. 

The Community Training Institute of the Extension 
Department of Columbia University in cooperation with 
the New York Sunday School Association is now (1923) 
in its tenth year. The school opens on a Monday evening 
in October and continues for twenty Monday evenings, 
omitting the Christmas holidays. The schedule provides 
for two class periods of forty minutes each with an inter- 
vening assembly period. For the full year a registration 
fee of $4 is charged. A three-year course is offered. 

The Malden School of Religious Education is in its 
seventh year (1923). Its sessions are held in the parish 
house of the First Baptist Church. 'The courses of in- 
struction are arranged in three general groups. The tui- 
tion fee is $3 for each of the two semesters each year. A 
graduation fee of $2 is charged. The schedule is arranged 
as follows: first class period, 7:30 to 8:20; assembly period, 
8:20 to 8:45; second class period, 8:45 to 9:35. Hight 
courses are given simultaneously at each of the two class 
periods. 
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For Group Discussion 


1. What is the distinctive service of a Community 
Training School as compared with a Standard Training 
School (School of Principles and Methods)? As com- 
pared with the Workers’ Conference or Church Training 
Night? 

2. What are some of the most important principles to 
be observed in the administration of the Community 
Training School? 

3. What are the reasons for the requirements of the 
International Council Standard with regard to (a) Board 
of Managers; (b) Director; (c) Sessions; (d) Textbooks; 
(¢) Approval ? 

4. What practical suggestions, of those given, are of 
i importance to the success of a Community Training 
School ? 


For Written Work 


1. What is a Community Training School? Distinguish 
between a Standard Training School (School of Principles 
and Methods) and a Community Training School. 

2. Should the Community Training School be expected 
to do the training work of the local church? Why not? 

3. Describe five distinctive fields of service of the Com- 
munity Training School. 

4, Why should the Community Training School be 
directly related to the local churches of the community ? 

5. State briefly at least three other principles which 
should be observed in the administration of the Com- 
munity Training School. 

6. What are the chief requirements of the International 
Council Standard ? 
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CORRESPONDENCE STUDY AS A METHOD OF 
TRAINING 


In recent years the correspondence study method has 
won a place for itself in educational practice. Frowned 
upon at first as an interloper in the field of educational 
method and objected to on the ground that it would sub- 
vert academic ideals, it has so thoroughly demonstrated 
its value that it has been given the cordial indorsement 
of many of the best educators. It has been used by numer- 
ous institutions, and correspondence courses for credit 
are now offered by several of the leading universities of 
America. College professors have repeatedly testified that 
students who have prepared for college by correspondence 
are in many instances better fitted for college work than 
others whose preparation has been gained by attendance 
upon class courses. A director of extension of one of the 
State universities says:1 “Diligent inquiry has failed to 
find a single instance where a competent, conscientious in- 
structor has faithfully taught the same subject both in 
class and by correspondence who does not find words of 
commendation for correspondence study. Many testify to 
getting better results by correspondence teaching than in 
class instruction. Advanced students are competent wit- 
nesses and their testimony is overwhelmingly favorable.” 

The wide extent of the educational service rendered 
by this method may be realized from the fact that 73 
colleges, normal schools, and universities in 39 States 
offer instruction by correspondence. These are all non- 
commercial institutions. Of commercial institutions using 
correspondence study as the principal method of instruc- 
tion there are many, several having a very large enroll- 
ment. A single correspondence school offers courses in 
more than 300 subjects; has 500,000 students living in all 


t Correspondence Study in Universities and Colleges, Bulletin, 1920, No. 10, 
Bureau of Education. 
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parts of the world, with a present live enrollment of more 
than 300,000 students, and a new enrollment monthly of 
more than 10,000. The total enrollment of resident stu- 
dents in the colleges and universities of the United States 
when these figures were given was slightly over 200,000, 
or one third less than the enrollment of this one cor- 
respondence school. Thirteen of the 73 colleges and uni- 
versities offering correspondence courses enrolled in these 
courses in 1923 more than 40,000 persons. Correspond- 
ence students include ministers, farmers, clerks, day 
laborers, artists, waiters, janitors, dressmakers, baseball 
players, social workers, and prisoners in penitentiaries. 


EssENTIAL FEATURES OF CoRRESPONDENCE STUDY 


An individual method.—Correspondence study is differ- 
entiated from the various other agencies of training dis- 
cussed up to this point by the fact that it is an individual 
method of instruction. All of the other agencies of train- 
ing thus far described involve the class as the unit of in- 
struction; in correspondence study the individual is the 
unit. Any person, anywhere, may enroll with a denomina- 
tional board? or other institution for a training course by 
correspondence. 

Instruction by mail.—Incidental to the method are trans- 
mission of the directions for study, the return of the 
written recitation by the student, and the corrections, 
criticisms, and suggestions of the instructor, by mail. 
This is not a necessary feature of the method, although 
almost invariable. It is significant that this method alone 
of all methods of instruction lends itself to application 
through the mails. It is the one method of long-distance 
instruction. 

Details of administration—In enrolling, the student 
chooses from the list of subjects offered that which he de- 
sires to study. There is returned to him an instruction 
sheet with necessary general directions and specific direc- 
tions for the first lesson. These latter usually include a 
statement of the topic or topics covered in the lesson; a 
statement of the required readings for the lesson; explana- 

2 Not all of the denominational boards offer the Standard Training Course by 
correspondence. 
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tory notes and detailed instructions on this particular 
lesson; questions or other exercises to test the student’s 
understanding of the required readings. These latter in- 
volve not merely a test of memory of the material studied, 
much less a mere copying of material from the textbook, 
but reflective thinking based upon information contained 
in the required readings. 

When he has completed the assigned reading and study 
the student writes his answers to the questions or his 
solutions of the problems, together with any unanswered 
questions that may have arisen in his mind, and mails 
them to the administrative office. When the recitation is 
received, the instructor reads it; enters upon it his cor- 
rections and criticisms; answers the questions that have 
been asked, if any; adds any suggestions that may occur 
to him; and returns it, together with the directions for 
another lesson. In order that the student may have work 
in hand, detailed directions for the second lesson are 
usually sent with the first. 

Details of administration vary somewhat with different 
institutions but the general procedure in all cases is about 
as I have stated. 


VALUES OF THE CoRRESPONDENCE Stupy MrrHop 


There are certain generally recognized values of the 
correspondence study method that have special applica- 
tion to training for leadership and teaching. 

Insight and understanding.—Correspondence study de- 
velops insight, together with the ability to think and to 
formulate principles for oneself. Class instruction as 
it is commonly carried on involves simply the presentation 
of facts and ideas contained in a textbook. It is pre- 
dominantly informational. The test all too often applied 
is ability to repeat what another has said. The cor- 
respondence study method involves answering thought 
questions in writing. The student is sent to the textbook 
and to supplementary sources, but he is required to give 
original expression to the ideas found in these sources and 
to formulate important principles in his own language. 
The result is a kind of training far superior to any process 
of mere memorization. A teacher writes: “I am working 
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on the last lessons of my course. I want to tell you that 
I have derived exceeding great benefits from my study. 
For the first time in my life I am learning to do my own 
thinking.” 

Self-reliance and assurance.—Correspondence study de- 
velops self-reliance and assurance. The student who has 
worked out the conclusions for himself based upon original 
study and investigation has an inner certainty that gives 
him power in teaching. A weakness of much Sunday- 
school teaching in the past has been its dependence upon 
the say-so of others. When the teacher’s word has been 
called in question he has been able only to reply, “It must 
be so because that is what Doctor So-and-So says in the 
lesson book.” Such teaching is in strongest possible con- 
trast to that of the Master, concerning whom it was said: 
“He teacheth with authority and not as do the scribes.” 
Says Gibbon: “Every man has two educations, one which 
he receives from others and another, more important, which 
he gives himself.” It is this second type of education 
which one gains through correspondence study and it 
gives him an inner authority which is of the very essence 
of spiritual power. 

Thorough preparation.—Correspondence study requires 
thoroughness of preparation. It is difficult to keep the 
work of the training class up to the standard of worthy 
academic ideals. It is so easy when the class sessions 
come only once a week to put off preparation from day 
to day and finally to come to the class session without 
preparation. It is a requirement of the correspondence 
study method that the student prepare the lesson. Not 
only so, he must prepare the whole lesson. He cannot 
send in his written work and go on to the next lesson 
until he has done so. The consequence is that every 
student who carries forward the work prepares thoroughly 
on all of it. There can be no shirking, no excuses. 

Available to all.—Training by correspondence is within 
reach of anyone anywhere. In the aggregate there are 
many Sunday schools in frontier places where the dis- 
tances are great between the homes and the church and 
in isolated places in mountainous sections of the Hast and 
South where it is difficult even for ambitious workers to 
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meet together at the church other than on Sunday. I 
met on one occasion a young man who stated that he had 
walked eight miles, crossing a mountain, to be present at 
Sunday school and teach his class and that he did this 
regularly, seldom missing a session. To such faithful 
workers the correspondence study method is a great boon. 
The mails go to the most isolated settlements, in the most 
sparsely settled sections. No one is so far removed from 
his fellows that he is not reached by the government mail 
service. 

A district superintendent in the far Northwest writes: 
“Arrived here last night at 1 a. m. after thirty-two miles 
of unspeakable stage ride. Found the busy woman who 
manages the hotel engrossed in the study of a correspond- 
ence course. She means it! She has already come to me 
three or four times to ask some new question about it. 
This village is far away in the mountains, cold and drear, 
now frost-rimmed, snow-covered, cloud-capped; but our 
wide-awake people are here, and are busy in this land 
where even the horses have to wear snowshoes.” Any 
method of training that will serve people who are earnestly 
seeking to do their best for the Master under the handicap 
of hard conditions such as these deserves to be heartily 
commended. The Department of Training of one of the 
Sunday-school boards has teachers in training by cor- 
respondence in Alaska, Australia, China, Porto Rico, 
Philippine Islands, India, Korea, and the Straits Settle- 
ments. 

Individual attention—When properly administered the 
correspondence study method affords an unusual degree 
of individual attention. One of the limitations of the class 
method is that in a large class the students receive com- 
paratively little individual attention and often those who 
need most of the teacher’s help receive the least of it. 
The constant tendency is for those who are more forward 
than others or who possess facility of expression to monop- 
olize the teacher’s attention. In teaching by correspond- 
ence each person’s work receives the undivided attention 
of the teacher, and those whose papers show that they need 
most help receive it. 

In some cases correspondence courses offered by insti- 
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tutions conducted for private profit have been carelessly 
administered, little or no attention being given to the cor- 
rection of the written work and very little personal guid- 
ance offered. This, however, is not a fault that inheres 
in the method, as it offers opportunity for a special amount 
of individual attention and guidance. 

Adjustment of time.—Correspondence study is espe- 
cially adapted to the needs of busy people. There are 
many religious workers who are not masters of their time. 
They are men and women under command or subject to 
the summons of the public. They cannot regularly attend 
the sessions of a class meeting on a week night, yet they 
may have at odd times a considerable amount of free time. 
This method of training permits them to use these frag- 
ments of time in preparation for more efficient service. A 
case in point is that of a busy physician who writes: “My 
profession requires me to be much away from home caring 
for my patients, and my time is much broken in upon, 
but the correspondence course has enabled me to take 
a training course for Bible teaching, and I feel richly 
repaid for the time that I have been able to give it. Cer- 
tainly, my study of the Bible has been most interesting 
and profitable.” A banker gives this testimony: “You 
probably think I am not getting on very fast with this 
work, but I want to say I am doing the best I can with 
twenty minutes a day, just before breakfast each morn- 
ing, and I am obliged to get up at 4:30 to get that. I 
find it exceedingly interesting and, I believe, profitable. 
I feel like recommending the correspondence course to 
very busy people.” 

A teacher studying by correspondence calls attention to 
another incidental advantage of the method. He says: 
“The student may lay aside his work when not physically 
and mentally in condition for it, or if he lacks the time, 
with no loss to thoroughness; that is, he misses no lesson, 
but takes it up when he can give it his individual atten- 
tion.” 

Small schools.—Correspondence study offers the possi- 
bility of training to workers in little schools. There are 
in the aggregate tens of thousands of little Sunday schools 
in our country. Many of these have only from three to 
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five teachers. In many instances there are but one or 
two teachers who are awake and alert, who realize the 
importance and value of training for religious teaching 
and who are so situated that they can attend a training 
class. In such a situation the maintenance of any one 
of the agencies I have described is exceedingly difficult, 
in some cases impossible. The unique value of correspond- 
ence study under these conditions is obvious. It offers the 
. possibility of training to many to whom it is the only 
available agency. 

Specialization study.—Another obvious value of the cor- 
respondence study method is its adaptability to specializa- 
tion study. There are many small churches in which the 
only available agency of specialization is correspondence 
study. Improvement in departmental organization and 
methods in numerous village and rural churches is to be 
credited to correspondence study. A general church officer 
commented on the splendid equipment and unusually effi- 
cient work observed in a small village school. The super- 
intendent of the department replied : “What you see is the 
result of a correspondence study course. I learned through 


a correspondence course to do primary work as it ought 
to be done.” 


DISADVANTAGES OF CORRESPONDENCE Strupy 


I would not be understood as advocating the use of the 
correspondence-study method when attendance upon some 
one or more of the agencies of training heretofore de- 
scribed is possible. Rather, in spite of special advantages, 
it is to be regarded as an alternative method of training, 
to be used when other methods are impracticable. Several 
reasons may be given: 

Proportion of discontinuances.—Many who are willing 
to enroll for a correspondence course do not have the 
persistence to carry it through to completion. The social 
urge is wholly lacking. Many persons lack the ability to 
work alone at a hard task. They require the interest and 
stimulus which comes from association with others en- 
gaged in the same endeavor. For this reason the propor- 
tion of discontinuances in correspondence study is high. 
Of 24,555 persons who registered within a ten-year period 
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with the University of Wisconsin for correspondence 
courses 10,492 completed the work for which they en- 
rolled. That is, approximately sixty per cent had not 
completed their courses at the end of the period. A con- 
siderable proportion of the sixty per cent were still at 
work. This is an unusually favorable showing. The 
statistics of the institutions offering nonacademic courses 
would not show anything like this proportion of registrants 
completing their courses. In some cases not more than 
ten per cent of those who enroll complete their courses. 
Making due allowance for inefficiency in administration, 
it remains true that the proportion of discontinuances is 
so large as to be reckoned to the disadvantage of the 
method. 

Slow progress.—Progress in correspondence study is 
usually slow. As there is no time absolutely fixed for 
recitation, the work is much more subject to interruption 
than class work. The average lesson period in a certain 
large correspondence school is twenty-seven days. At this 
rate it is evident that a long time is required to carry 
through even a brief training course. In order to spur 
forward those who are easily tempted to neglect their work 
many institutions have imposed limits within which a 
course must be completed, specifying also that registration 
shall lapse when more than a maximum amount of time 
intervenes between reports. The Universities of Chicago, 
Montana, Oklahoma, and Texas provide that failure to 
send in a report within ninety days cancels the registra- 
tion. Even with such provisions as these in force there 
are many who make but slow progress in study. 


Group INSTRUCTION BY CORRESPONDENCE 


Group meetings.—In some instances a number of per- 
sons enrolled individually and working individually in 
the same correspondence course have met at intervals as 
a group, as a rule monthly, for discussion of their work. 
Such group meetings are almost invariably helpful, more 
especially when the group has the advantage of meeting 
with an instructor or leader who has a mastery of the 
subject that is being studied. A number of teachers in a 
rural Sunday school enrolled in a correspondence training 
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course, where a weekly class meeting is impracticable, may 
come together once a month for review and discussion of 
a section of the course previously agreed upon. By this 
meeting they not only receive the benefit of information 
derived from the discussion but also encourage one an- 
other. Many persons, to persevere in individual study, 
need the stimulus derived from the example of others. 
Additional advantage may be derived by the appointment 
of a group leader who keeps in touch with each student by 
means of a questionnaire sent by mail at the beginning of 
each week and mailed back at the close. If the local 
group leader has telephone communication with the mem- 
bers, encouragement and stimulation may be given by 
regular conferences. 


For FurtHer READING 


“Correspondence Study in Universities and Colleges,” 
Arthur J. Klein. Bulletin, 1920, No. 10. Bureau of 
Education. 

“Correspondence Courses for Non-Collegians,” Warren 
P. Behan in Religious Education, Vol. XVI, page 147ff. 


For Group Discussion 


1. What is the significance of the large enrollment in 
correspondence study courses? — 

2. In what respects is correspondence study unique as 
a method of training? 

3. What are the peculiar advantages of correspondence 
study as an educational method? 

4, Do the disadvantages of correspondence study out- 
weigh its peculiar advantages? 


For Written Work 


1. What are the essential features of correspondence 
study as a method of training? 

2. What values may a diligent student hope to find in 
correspondence study ? 

3. What do you regard as the most serious disadvan- 
tages of correspondence study? ; 

4, Suggest at least one method by which these disad- 
vantages may be partly overcome. 
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In general education three phases of training for teach- 
ing are definitely recognized—the acquisition of necessary 
knowledge, observation of the teaching process, and actual 
practice in teaching. In recent years plans and facilities 
for the second and third phases have been given fully as 
prominent a place as for the acquisition of knowledge. 

In thus emphasizing observation and practice in the 
training of teachers educators have been influenced by 
educational practice in other fields. Law schools have 
long had their moot courts; medical schools have made 
extensive use of clinics; while the departments of natural 
science in colleges for many years have regarded the 
laboratory as an indispensable adjunct of the classroom. 
A college in which an attempt would be made to teach 
physics, chemistry, or biology from a textbook without 
experiment and practice in the laboratory to explain and 
make real the abstract principles and the descriptions of 
the textbooks would not long retain its educational stand- 
ing. So indispensable a part of present-day normal train- 
ing are observation and practice that without a practice 
school a teachers’ college to-day would be considered a 
laboratory without apparatus, a shop without machinery 
or tools. The teachers’ college is built around the prac- 
tice school. 

Too long this phase of training has been neglected in 
the training of teachers of religion. The study of books 
has not only dominated the training process; as a usual 
thing it has been the whole of the process. Because train- 
ing has been a thing apart from life, theoretical and 
academic, it has too often lacked vitality and has failed 
effectively to modify practice. As in general education, so 
in religious education book study needs to be supplemented 
by systematic, adequate observation and by practice under 
supervision. Conviction of this need is growing among 
Sunday-school workers. A conference secretary, for ex- 
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ample, writes: “Too many of the training classes in my 
field have been conducted apart from the real work of 
the Sunday school. There has been too much theory, un- 
related to the actual local situations. If the young peo- 
ple’s classes conducted during the sessions of the schools 
were brought into vital relations to the schools, there 
would be more class spirit and a more vital interest in the 
work.” 


SIGNIFICANCE OF OBSERVATION 


What are to be noted as some of the distinctive values of 
observation in training for leadership and teaching? 

Study of life and practice.—First of all it is to be noted 
that the material of study is living beings and their activi- 
ties. Many a training class studies books and books only. 
Attention is centered upon definitions, principles, and 
formule on the assumption that mastering these consti- 
tutes an acquaintance with children and with effective 
teaching procedure. In all too many cases the process 
of book study does not even introduce the student either 
to real children and their problems or to the actual 
technique of teaching. The graduate of the training 
course, all too often, is not able to connect up his abstract 
learning with the problems faced by every teacher when 
he is placed in charge of a class. As Professor Coe says, 
the formule learned remain “mere lumber in the attic 
of the mind.”! Training for leadership and teaching is 
more than the mere accumulation of information about 
human nature and the principles of teaching; it includes, 
as a necessary accompaniment of textbook study, both 
first-hand observation and study of children and of the 
teaching process. ats 

Supplies objective standards—Many students find diffi- 
culty in applying principles in practice. No amount of 
discussion of method avails to make clear to them how 
they pk proceed or to give them confidence in under- 
taking to apply what they have read. When to the study 
of the textbook and classroom discussion is added observa- 
tion of a skilled teacher, the whole procedure becomes 
clear and assurance is gained of their own ability to use 

1A Social Theory of Religious Education, p. 272. 
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the method studied. These students require an objective 
standard of good teaching. Without such a standard, 
gained through observation, their textbook study is of 
comparatively little use to them. Many of them are eye- 
minded and in spite of their study of correct principles 
and methods, if they do not have opportunity of observa- 
tion of skilled teaching as a part of their training course, 
when they begin to teach they will imitate, more or less 
unconsciously, but none the less certainly, the practice of 
the teachers with whom they chance to come into contact. 
The teaching procedure observed by the student remains 
in his mind as the objective standard by which he judges 
his own work. Again and again he compares his own 
work with that of the skilled teacher, taking account of his 
defects and seeking ways of remedying them. 

Aims in observation.—The values believed to inhere in 
observation may be discerned by ascertaining the aims 
of experienced educators in conducting observations. 
Seventy-five reports representing twenty-seven colleges 
stated the aims of observation as follows:? (1) “To become 
familiar with classroom conditions; (2) to learn the 
method and devices used by different teachers; (3) to 
secure concrete illustrations of concrete teaching devices ; 
(4) to acquaint students with essential elements of a class 
exercise; (5) to learn how successful teachers meet and 
solve problems of class organization and control; (6) to 
experience and adopt high standards and ideals in regard 
to teaching.” 


PRINCIPLES GOVERNING OBSERVATION 


Definite plan.—Definite provision should be made for 
observation as an integral part of the Standard Training 
Course. The exact form and extent of the work must 
necessarily be determined by local conditions. Normally, 
in the week-evening Training Class observation may be 
most conveniently provided for as a part of the regular 
routine of the Training Class; that is, study and observa- 
tion may proceed simultaneously. Many of our more re- 
cent textbooks make provision for observation in connec- 


2 “Supervisin 
Review, Vol. xx 





High School Practice Teaching,” W. S. Gray, in The School 
VII, p. 516. 
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tion with the study of the various topics of which they 
treat. In the young people’s Training-Class meeting on 
Sunday approximately one in four sessions may be given 
to. observation. . 

When the course units are studied in six-day Standard 
Training Schools there is practically no opportunity for 
observation during the session of the school. In these 
cases observation should be separately provided for under 
the guidance of the director of training. , 

A difficulty in many situations is the lack of suitable 
opportunities for observation. In some Church Schools 
the teaching practice in many or all of the classes is not 
such as to offer! favorable conditions for observation. It 
is unfortunate if a majority of the observations are nega- 
tive. 

Exact assignments.—Observation should be in. accord 
with exact assignments. By this is meant that the observer 
should know exactly what he is to look for—his mind pre- 
pared both to see and to understand. A sufficient rea- 
son for this is the fact that it is very common for adults 
to observe inaccurately, overlooking essential items and 
apparently supplying. features not actually present. This 
has been proven. Demonstrations in the teaching of vari- 
ous subjects have been conducted and students asked to 
describe the procedure. In a large proportion of the 
instances the written descriptions show the glossing over 
or missing of important details and the stating of what 
was observed in incomplete, distorted, exaggerated, or 
confused form. Without directions having been ‘given, 
students are not likely to know upon what to center their 
attention. They return with a mass of detail in mind, 
most of which has little or no significance. 

- The clear implication is that observation to be of any 
considerable value requires exact assignment in advance, 
supplemented by direction and guidance. In addition, it 
would be well if the assignments for observation in a 
given course-unit might be preceded by a brief general dis- 
cussion of methods of observation. 

An example may be needed of what is meant by exact 
assignment. Suppose the class has had the subject of 
lesson plans for study and is asked to observe the use of a 
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lesson ‘plan, with special reference to the aim and to the 
assignment. Instruction sheets, in some such form as 
follows, should be given to those who are to make the 
observation : 

Aim.—Is it evident to you what the teacher is trying to 
accomplish? Is the teacher’s aim, formulated in words, 
stated? Isit clear? Is it definite? Is it abstract or con- 
crete? Is the aim fairly possible of accomplishment? Is 
it too ambitious? Is it worth while? Are the pupils 
cognizant of the aim? Is the pupil’s aim stated? Are the 
aims kept steadily in view? Are the aims achieved ? 

Assignment.—When is the assignment made? How is 
it made? Is it clear and definite? How is it motivated ? 
Is the problem element used? Do the pupils understand 
how they are to prepare the assignment? Are individ- 
ual assignments made, or general only? Does the teacher 
take individual interests and differences into account? 

Prepared situations. Observation should usually be in 
prepared situations. ‘Teachers whose work is to be ob- 
served should be informed sufficiently long in advance to 
have opportunity to plan their work. There are two rea- 
sons for this. First, it is only in this way assurance may 
be had that that which is to be observed may be seen. 
Again, it is only fair to the teacher whose work is to be 
observed that she shall have had opportunity to prepare for 
the presentation of those aspects that are the special sub- 
jects of observation. The teacher’s emphasis on a particu- 
Jar Sunday may be on some one or two special aspects of 
the teaching process with correspondingly slight attention 
for the time being on other aspects. ; 
Observations recorded.—It is necessary for observations 
to be recorded as they are made. Memory should not be 
entirely depended upon. Quietly and without ostentation 
notes should be taken upon all of the points of the assign- 
ment. These recorded observations, amplified and ana- 
lyzed, become the basis of discussion. 
~ It is worth while for the observations to, be recorded in 
a permanent notebook. In this way they may be pre- 
served for permanent reference. One of the best ways of 
checking up on one’s own teaching is to refer to observa- 
tions and criticisms of the teaching of another. 
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Discussion of observation.—Following the observation 
definite provision should be made for discussion in which 
the work observed is evaluated and constructwe sugges- 
tions developed. Observation, even when it is in accord 
with definite assignments and in prepared situations, may 
result in indiscriminate imitation; the weaknesses as well 
as the good points observed may be taken over by the 
observers. It is not enough for negative criticisms to 
be expressed. If weaknesses in the teaching process, 
violations of principles, and mistakes are pointed out, in 
every case the correct procedure should also be clearly 
stated. 

General plan of observation—No general plan of ob- 
servation applicable to all situations can be suggested. 
Conditions affecting training—the agency in connection 
with which the class work is done (Workers’ Conference, 
Church Night, Standard Training Schools, etc.), intervals 
between class sessions, size and efficiency of the Sunday 
schools within reach—vary so greatly that general plans 
must necessarily differ. In planning for observation the 
teacher of the Training Class should consult fully with 
the director of training and the superintendent of the 
school and a general plan of observation should be worked 
out. 

So little is available for guidance in the literature of 
religious education on this subject that the following 
abbreviated and revised summary of a plan for high-school 
observation may be suggestive* As many as eighteen 
definitely scheduled observations of full sixty minutes 
each are suggested, to be distributed approximately in 
this manner: (a) Several general observations distributed 
over as many types of class work as opportunity permits. 
The purpose is to observe as many different examples of 
teaching procedure as possible—story telling, lecture, reci- 
tation, discussion, project, appreciation lesson, etc. (b) 
Two or more consecutive observations of the same ¢lass or 
classes. The purpose here is to observe a lesson assigned 
and at the following lesson period to observe the way in 
which the assignment is carried out. (c) A group ob- 


*Compare “High School Observation Work,” C. O. Davis, in S i 
AES ‘ er Py ation Wor avis, in School Review, 
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servation wherein the same teaching exercise is observed 
by the entire group, the purpose being to provide identical 
data for analysis and evaluation later. (d) Five or more 
distributed observations of teaching of age groups other 
than that in which the student is specializing. The object 
of this form of observation is to discover by contrast ele- 
ments of good teaching applicable to one’s special field. 
(e) Two or more additional observations within one’s field 
of specialization. The idea is that having observed the 
teaching of five age groups other than that which is his 
field of specialization one may check up his previous con- 
clusions in the light of the teaching procedure in other 
age groups. (f) A final summarizing hour in which the 
teachers or some, at least, of those whose work has been 
observed may meet with the observers in order to answer 
questions concerning any phase of their procedure. 


TECHNIQUE OF Practice TEACHING 


Observation may go along with textbook study; practice 
teaching under supervision should follow, preceding the 
assignment of graduates to regular classes. In the public- 
school system of some of our cities no person can secure 
a certificate to teach, no matter what his academic train- 
ing may have been, until he has had at least six months 
of practice teaching under supervision. 

In normal colleges and schools of education there are 
two general methods of training teachers through practice. 
The older method assigns the student to a local school to 
teach a certain number of periods a week under the super- 
vision of a critic teacher. ‘The newer method provides 
“practice” or “model” schools in connection with the 
college or school of education in which the student teachers 
do practice teaching under supervision. A few of the 
institutions offering professional training for religious 
leaders and teachers maintain model schools of religion. 
In the training of teachers of religion in local church 
agencies, such as are discussed in this book, the former 
method only may be followed. 

General practice—In the beginning graduates of the 
Standard Training Course may be assigned to practice as 
assistants in the various departments representing their 
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fields of specialization. The first objective is that. they 
may have opportunity to acquaint themselves more fully 
with the spirit and atmosphere of the departments; 
familiarize themselves with all the details of the program, 
and develop confidence, self-possession, and some degree of 
poise. The new candidate may be somewhat timid and 
lacking in self-confidence. Presence in the department, 
helping in such ways as may be needed, with a gradual 
increase of responsibility, and occasional assignment for 
supply teaching, will make it possible both to become ac- 
quainted and to cultivate self-possession and confidence. 
Specific duties to be assigned to assistants by the de- 
partmental superintendent will depend considerably upon 
the department to which the assistant is assigned. As 
indicating in a general way the possibilities of service the 
following concrete suggestions are offered: (a) Respon- 
sibility for placing the room in readiness in advance of 
the opening of the session; (b) Keeping equipment in 
order and caring for it at the close of the session; (c) 
Assisting in supervised study if provision may be made for 
such, either on Sunday or on a week evening; (d) Keep- 
ing record of absences and reporting these to the absentee 
secretary unless this duty is definitely assigned to teachers ; 
e) Attending to the distribution of papers to the classes ; 
tf} Preparing materials for the annual exhibit of work; 
(g) Examining pupils’ work-books and making sugges- 
tions to individual pupils concerning their improvement ; 
(nh) Keeping a department record of home work done by 
the pupils; (7) Assisting the teachers in finding supple- 
mentary helps on the lessons; (j) Finding and arranging 
illustrative material; (k) Conferences with individual 
pupils on personal problems; (J) Supply teaching in cases 
of necessary absences of regular teachers. , 
Specific practice.—A brief period of general practice 
should be followed by systematic practice teaching under 
supervision. The student teacher should be regularly 
assigned to a class for a specified period, it being under- 
stood that the teaching during this period is practice 
teaching and that it is to be done wnder supervision. 
_ Supervision of practice teaching should follow the gen- 
eral lines of procedure suggested in the chapter om train- 
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ing through supervision.* The following suggestions 
applicable especially to the supervision of practice teach- 
ing may be given: (a) During the first weeks of practice 
teaching a brief conference should follow each recitation 
(or class session). (b) The teaching procedure should be 
discussed in the light of plans previously agreed upon. 
Whenever possible the supervisor and the student teacher 
should together go over a lesson plan prepared by the 
latter. Only in a special emergency shouid suggestions be 
made by a supervisor during the class period. (c) Con- 
structive suggestions should predominate. It should be 
the exception for negative criticisms to be made. As far 
as possible the student teacher should be led to evaluate 
his own teaching. (d) If it seems advisable for negative 
criticisms to be made, the causes for the faulty procedure 
should be discussed and ways of avoiding its repetition 
determined upon. (e) The conference should be brief 
and should not cover too many points. A thorough dis- 
cussion of a few main points is much more effective than 
the superficial discussion of many. (f) Specific refer- 
ences to the textbook previously studied and to supple- 
mentary sources should be supplied for study. 

Favorable conditions.—Efforts should be made by those 
responsible for planning practice teaching to insure favor- 
able conditions for practice. 

As far as possible favorable physical conditions should 
be provided. To ask a teacher-in-training to undertake 
practice teaching under the physical conditions which sur- 
round many classes in present-day Sunday schools is to 
place the novice under a handicap which is likely to 
discourage him and perhaps even convince him that he 
wholly lacks necessary qualifications for teaching. If it 
is unavoidable that some shall try to teach in a kitchen 
wedged in between the stove and the sink, and that others 
shall have to contend with the noise and other distractions 
accompanying the presence of classes in almost immediate 
proximity, let these classes be taken care of by more ex- 
perienced teachers, and let the practice teachers have the 
benefit of separate classrooms or at least of classes so 
placed that serious distractions are not present. 


4See pages 125-143. 
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Favorable emotional attitudes are also important. War1- 
ing should be given against the harmful effects of nervous- 
ness, worry, and fear of criticism. The student teacher 
should be encouraged to regard the period of practice as 
an opportunity for personal development and to look for- 
ward to it with interest and pleasure. 

The supervisor should see to it that the practice teachers 
do their work in departments and with classes whose super- 
intendents and teachers are sympathetic and cordial in 
their attitudes. Department superintendents, especially, 
are likely in some instances to assume a superior air, 
almost an air of superciliousness. Some have been known 
to say “We don’t need any new, inexperienced teachers in- 
our departments”; others, “We haven’t time to be bothered 
with beginners.” An important responsibility of the 
supervisor is so to plan the program of training that 
teachers-in-practice shall not have to contend with such 
unnecessary handicaps. 

Supervision of practice—I have already called atten- 
tion to the fact that it is important for practice teaching in 
all cases to be done under carefully planned supervision. 
So important it is, I do not hesitate to say, that only as 
supervision can be provided is practice teaching of marked 
value as a means of training. Without supervision 
teachers-in-training are likely to make mistakes, adopt 
lines of least resistance, and become habituated to faulty 
procedure. The details of supervision must be worked 
out by the director of training, together with whatever 
other officers of the school sustain a responsible relation 
to the program of training and to supervision.5 

Opportunity for discussion.—It is quite as important 
that systematic conference shall be provided on the prob- 
lems arising in practice teaching as that conferences shall 
be planned following observation. Detailed directions 
are not required. The trained supervisor who realizes 
the importance of regular conferences on the basis of 
close supervision—both individual conferences with each 
teacher-in-practice and group conferences with all—will 
not find it difficult to work out a practicable plan. 


* Compare pages 133-135. 
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PossIBILITy AND REsutts or OBSERVATION AND PRACTICE 


The testimony of growth.—That observation and prac- 
tice teaching are possible as a part of the training program 
of the local church is shown by their increasing use. A 
director of religious education writes: “It has taken almost 
infinite pains to make extensive use of observation and 
practice teaching with our corps of teachers, many of 
whom did not go beyond the eighth grade in the public 
school, but we have persevered, and as a means of definite 
training and growth in the teaching powers of our teachers 
these have proven the most effective of all the agencies 
of training we have tried. At regular intervals teachers 
have been asked to have their substitutes teach and have 
visited other classes for observation. I have worked out 
and printed forms of suggestions for teachers observing. 
I also have a public-school supervisor who acts as my 
assistant in planning and directing observation and prac- 
tice teaching. Usually at least four teachers observe the 
teaching of a particular class at one time and we after- 
ward meet for discussion of the work observed. At inter- 
vals we have some member of the Training Class prepare 
and teach a lesson as substitute for one of the regular 
teachers with the rest of the Training Class as observers.” 

Assured results—Making observation and practice a 
part of the training course identifies the students with 
the actual teaching process; training is no longer a process 
apart from the teaching procedure. By the time the re- 
quirements of practice have been fulfilled the students 
have become a part of the teaching staff. Thus the 
anomaly too often observed in the past of graduates by 
wholesale from Training Classes who cannot be persuaded 
_to take up actual work as leaders and teachers will not 
again be seen. Becoming a part of the working forces of 
school and church by the process of training they will 
continue as they have begun, only going on from appren- 
ticeship to skilled service. 


For FurtHer READING 


The Observation of Teaching, C. R. Maxwell. : 
“The Relation of Theory to Practice in the Education of 
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Teachers,” John Dewey, in Third Yearbook of the Na- 
tional. Society for the Scientific Study of Education. 
“Technique of Supervising High-School Practice Teach- 
ing?’ W. 8. Gray, in School Review, Vol. XIXVII, (1919), 
page 512ff. . , aa A 
“High School Observation Work,” C. O. Davis, in School 
Review, Vol. XXVI (1918), page 168ff. 
“Observation and Practice in Courses for Training 
Rural Teachers,” C. J. Anderson and W. Edsall, in School 
Review, Vol. XXV (1917), page 16ff. re 
“A Decade of Progress in Training Rural Teachers,” E. 
Burnham, in Elementary School Journal, Vol. XVI 
(1915-1916), page 1811f. 


For Group Discussion 


1. Why have observation and practice had an. increas- 
ing place in general education? 

2. How is the. neglect of this phase of training in reli- 
gious education to be explained ? 

3. What are the most significant values of observation 
in training for religious teaching ? . 

4, What are the most important principles governing 
observation ? 

5. What place is it practicable to give to practice teach- 
ing 2 training teachers and leaders in religious educa- 

on! | 

For Wrirten Worx 


1. What place have observation and practice in the 
training of public-school teachers? 

2. State briefly the outstanding values of observation in 
training for leadership and teaching. 

3. Summarize briefly at least five principles that govern 
effective observation. yee 

4, Explain how practice teaching for graduates of the 
Standard Training Course may be planned. 
cl is the importance of practice under supervi- 
sion 

6. Enumerate some of the essentials in the effective use 
of practice teaching as an agency of training, 
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SUPERVISION AS AN AGENCY OF TRAINING 


Wuitz the Training Class and the Workers’ Confer- 
ence are the two agencies on which the largest measure of 
dependence may be placed by the local church for the 
training of teachers and leaders in service, there are 
other means, as we have already seen, by which these may 
be supplemented. One such means deserving emphasis is 
that of supervision. Teaching may be improved and a con- 
siderable measure of effective training may be accom- 
pies through direct personal supervision of the work of 
teachers. 


SIGNIFICANCE AND VALUE OF SUPERVISION 


The meaning of supervision.—Supervision. as a distinct 
phase of school work is of late development. Witness the 
fact that the term is seldom found in the literature of 
twenty-five years ago. In recent years, however, in public 
education the term “supervision” has come to have a defi- 
nite and clearly understood meaning. The chief respon- 
sibility of certain members of the public-school system is 
for general school supervision; of others, direct supervi- 
sion of teaching. In some school systems the term “super- 
visor” is used as the designation of an office, the respon- 
sibilities of which are clearly and definitely understood ; 
in others, the work of supervision is delegated to super- 
intendents and principals. 

In simplest general terms supervision means the over- 
sight and direction of the work of the school. By supervi- 
sion as an agency of training is meant the use of direct 
personal oversight, conference, and guidance as a means 
of stimulating teacher development in attitudes, knowl- 
edge, and skill. Necessarily, supervision concerns itself 
with the improvement of teachers in service. _ 

Guarantees the value of experience.—Hfficient supervi- 
sion guarantees the value of experience. In every Church 
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School, training of one sort or another is continuously go- 
ing on. By the natural process of absorption in watching 
others young people are training themselves through ob- 
servation, and by the trial-and-error method teachers and 
officers, it is usually assumed, are learning by experience. 
Attainment of knowledge and skill by these methods, how- 
ever, is exceedingly slow and uncertain, and ofttimes the 
result is mixed. Mistakes and crudities of method are 
picked up along with bits of knowledge and, in some cases, 
as has been shown by investigation extending over long 
periods of time, teachers not only do not learn by experi- 
ence but actually become less skillful as they continue in 
service. Supervision may be made a means of guarantee- 
ing that positive gain shall accrue from experience. 

Without supervision persons who are unfit for teaching 
may continue for years without the fact being known, and 
in many cases actually do so continue. There are many 
such persons who have permanent positions as Sunday- 
school teachers. The pastor or superintendent may have a 
vague consciousness that all is not well without possessing 
any adequate grounds for certain judgment. The super- 
vision of teaching reveals not only the fact of unfitness 
but also furnishes detailed data and thus provides the 
necessary basis for elimination. 

Furnishes personal stimulus—Human nature being as 
it is, the consciousness that some competent and sym- 
pathetic person is observing one’s work, evaluating it, and 
considering how it may be improved is in itself a challenge 
to the best of which one is capable and is one of the most 
effective means of stimulation to constant improvement. 
In all lines of human activity it is a matter of common 
observation that, as a rule, people do their best work under 
ria and in this teaching is not different from other 

ings. 

Improves the technique of teaching.—The possibilities 
of supervision as a means of improving the technique of 
teaching are much greater than is commonly realized, An 
illustration may be found in the field of general education. 
As a rule, the most skillful technique, the highest average 
of educational efficiency, is found in the kindergarten. It 
is not merely a coincidence that the most intensive super- 
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vision in the entire school system prevails in the kinder- 
garten. The relative perfecting of educational practice 
in the kindergarten has been a direct result of supervi- 
sion. Conversely, at those points in the system where 
there is the least supervision will be found the poorest 
grades of teaching. Other influential factors, of course, 
enter in, but supervision is one of the most significant. 


QuALITIzEs oF Errective SUPERVISION 


What are some of the qualities required in supervision 
in enter that it shall be effective as an agency of train- 
ne ; 
Effective supervision has insight.—It is necessary that 
the supervisor shall know the technique of religious edu- 
cation as far as it has been assuredly developed. He must 
possess a sympathetic understanding of the mind of child- 
hood and of youth, and he must also possess the knowledge 
that will enable him to guide his teachers in the actual 
work of teaching religion. “The competent supervisor,” 
says J. F. Hosic, “is an expert, fitted by vigorous special 
training, wide experience, and well-balanced personality 
to secure the full cooperation and most effective service 
of the group of workers placed in his charge.” If he 
does not have this ideal equipment, the conscientious 
supervisor at least will recognize that improvement in 
knowledge and skill must begin with himself. He will 
constantly seek to enlarge his horizon and to perfect his 
knowledge of method. Unless the supervisor has such 
insight into the work of teaching religion that he has the 
thorough respect of his teachers it must be evident that 
he cannot accomplish any considerable result in training. 

The insight of the supervisor makes it possible for him 
to aid teachers in analyzing the results of their own teach- 
ing. This is a kind of indirect training of no little sig- 
nificance. Many Sunday-school teachers have never 
thought to observe the effect of their teaching upon the 
conduct and attitudes of their pupils. They have not 
been accustomed to apply tests of any kind to their teach- 
ing. In particular lessons they frequently do good or 
‘poor teaching without realizing that their procedure is 
better or worse than usual. By leading a teacher to ana- 
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lyze critically and intelligently the effects of her teaching 
of a particular lesson, or a group of lessons under a given 
theme, the supervisor will be contributing to a process of 
self-training on the part of the teacher of no little value. 

The insight of the supervisor will enable him to antici- 
pate difficulties and to forestall acute situations. An un- 
trained teacher often is blind to a process of development 
going on in her class that the trained supervisor knows 
is certain to result in serious consequences. He is alert 
to perceive symptoms and to point out their significance 
to the teacher kindly and sympathetically before serious 
difficulties arise. 

Effective supervision is constructive-—Supervision at 
its worst is little more than fault-finding. As such it has 
no value as a means of training. Negative criticism is 
seldom helpful and has very little place in the training 
process; it lends itself readily to interpretation as fault- 
finding and is likely to wound sensitive persons. The 
wise supervisor is habitually positive rather than negative 
in his comments and suggestions. He seeks for a long 
time, if necessary, to find something to commend. There 
are few teachers even in our poorest schools who do not 
do some things well. Some slight manifestation of skill, 
some bit of successful work is seized upon by the effective 
supervisor for commendation. By appreciative, construc- 
tive criticism he gains the good will and respect, one by 
one, of his teachers. He seizes upon a bit of successful 
teaching in a given lesson as a means of illustrating a 
principle and applies it to other situations with which the 
untrained teacher has never thought of relating it. Recog- 
nizing that specific directions are far better than vague 
theories and that concrete examples are necessary to make 
clear the application of principles, he seeks to find illustra- 
tions in the teacher’s own practice from which he may 
develop theory and principle. 

The effective supervisor’s habitual mood is one of opti- 
mism and good cheer. He recognizes that the Christian 
virtues do not thrive in an atmosphere of gloom. He dis- 
sipates discouragement, stimulates confidence and faith, 
and helps his teachers to realize that sympathy, kindness, 
and Jove are first essentials in those who would teach the 
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religion of Christ. Just as he expects his teachers above 
all else to be the friends and comrades of their pupils, 
so he aspires to be the friend and trusted adviser of his 
teachers. It is not his purpose to supervise their work in 
the sense of sitting in judgment upon it, much less spying 
upon them, but to inspire them to do their best, giving 
them the benefit of his superior training but at the same 
time giving them also the maximum amount of liberty in 
developing their own technique. They should understand 
that while the supervisor is their counselor they are at 
the same time not only permitted but expected to develop 
their own initiative, and that their ability to work out a 
particular situation successfully in their own way will be 
counted more to their credit than blindly to follow any 
set method or scheme which he may prescribe. 

In the present state of progress in teaching religion 
a marked degree of modesty is a becoming trait in the 
supervisor. Certainly, a spirit of dogmatism, of cocksure- 
ness, of unbending rigidity of opinion, either with regard 
to materials of instruction or with regard to methods, is 
unbecoming. In general education, where scientific study 
and experiment have prevailed much longer than in reli- 
gious education, leading educators frankly confess that 
exact knowledge is still fragmentary. What is not scien- 
tifically known is admittedly vast in extent—unsolved — 
problems are many and various. The situation is even 
more tentative in religious education. The wisest of our 
leaders have a very slender basis upon which to make dog- 
matic statements as to the most effective methods. The 
technique of teaching religion is comparatively unde- 
veloped. As yet tradition and pure speculation are the only 
bases on which the most learned may answer some of the 
most elementary questions. While this situation continues 
the supervisor has slight reason to be opinionated, in- 
tolerant, or overharsh in criticizing the methods of those 
who are under him. 

Effective supervision is cooperative-—The supervisor, 
if he is to render effective service, may not think of himself 
or permit his teachers to think of him as a boss. “The 
‘fundamental idea in supervision is intimate sharing in 
burden-bearing. . . . Simple fairness requires some 
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stated provision whereby each worker may talk over his 
problems with some other person who will take the trouble 
to understand them and assist in solving them.” In the 
work of the Church School particularly there is no justi- 
fication for anyone showing the spirit of the autocrat: 
“One is your Master, even Christ, and all ye are brethren.” 
Officers and teachers of the Church School are a group of 
coworkers, all of whom are working together with a com- 
mon end—that the pupils may make the largest possible 
progress in the Christian life. Among these coworkers the 
supervisor is a leader in the common search for the most 
efficient methods of teaching. It is also expected that the 
supervisor, because of special training, will be able to 
give counsel by which others may profit, and his advice 
is not only expected but sought. 

It is important that the supervisor not only shall have 
a knowledge of principles but shall be able to demonstrate 
the application of principles in practice. Often a teacher 
who apparently understands a principle is not able to 
carry over the theory into practice. In such cases it is 
required of the supervisor that he shall be able to interpret 
the principles in an actual demonstration and thus aid 
the teacher to apply what otherwise would be useless 
knowledge. 

The ability of the supervisor will be tested by his suc- 
cess in inspiring his fellow workers to view their own work 
critically and in matching each against his own record, 
striving each year to excel over what he has hitherto 
accomplished. A teacher who is led to discover for him- 
self in what respects and to what extent he has succeeded 
and in what failed and to seek out the reasons for his suc- 
cess or failure is more likely to address himself diligently 
to self-improvement than one whose failure is pointed 
out to him by another. 

Cooperative supervision enhances rather than lessens 
the teacher’s sense of personal responsibility. The super- 
visor’s object is not to develop teachers who will mechan- 
ically adopt and apply his own theories and methods 
but, rather, to give those who are inexperienced and un- 
trained the inspiration, guidance, and personal encourage- 

1 George Albert Coe. k : 
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ment that may be expected to grow out of intimate fellow- 
ship with a more experienced and more thoroughly 
equipped worker. 

Where supervision manifests the spirit of cooperation 
and possesses the qualities of insight and constructive 
suggestion teachers will anticipate with eagerness the 
visits of the supervisor to their classes. Why not? Will 
they not receive counsel and aid in aspects of their work 
that have puzzled them? Will they not be commended 
for improvements in methods of teaching? Will they not 
be given wise suggestions as to the solution of problems 
of discipline in specially difficult cases? Will not the 
visit be sure to leave behind an abiding consciousness of 
new ideas, new courage, and new faith? If perchance 
weeks pass without the anticipated visit, they will seek 
out the supervisor or call on the telephone to inquire, 
“When are you going to visit my class again?” On the 
other hand, where general criticism against supervision 
persists, it will usually be found on unprejudiced investi- 
gation to be due in part at least to the absence of one or 
more of these qualities. Usually it will be found that the 
supervisor has done little more than pass judgment on 
the work of the teachers; that is, he has been merely an 
inspector, a “snoopervisor,” not really a supervisor; he has 
criticized but he has not pointed out clearly and sym- 
pathetically how the procedure could be improved. He 
has been a judge but not a leader. 


Tur RESPONSIBILITY OF SUPERVISION 


By whom is supervision as an agency of training to be 
exercised? Responsibility for supervision in our public 
schools is definitely located. In the city school, super- 
vision is exercised in a broad, general way by the city 
superintendent and by the principals. Both the principal 
and the superintendent of schools are held responsible for 
the kind and quality of instruction given by the teachers 
of a school. Many of our best schools have, in addition, 
grade supervisors or supervisors of various subjects, or 
both. In the rural schools supervision is exercised by the 
county superintendent. Who is responsible for the super- 
vision of the Sunday school? The only possible answer 
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is that up to the present time comparatively little actual 
supervision has been exercised. The Indiana Survey, for 
example, says: “This is the weakest point in the Church 
Schools of Indiana. It is literally true to say that there 
is no supervision of religious teaching in these schools. 
The exceptions to this rule are so rare as to be negligible.”? 
It should be stated, however, that this survey takes into 
account only paid supervision, definitely designated as 
~such. The conclusion quoted is, therefore, subject to mis- 
interpretation. In our best graded Sunday schools more 
or less supervision is exercised by the departmental super- 
intendent and by the director of religious education. In 
many schools, it must be admitted, there is no supervision 
by pastor, superintendent, or departmental superintend- 
ent. 

The need is for a thoroughly trained man or woman in 
every church who shall be recognized as having definite 
responsibility for supervision. Preferably this should be a 
full-time, paid director of religious education. Where a 
church has such a director he should be left free to organ- 
ize, supervise, and administer the Church School. . The 
direct supervision of teaching and the training of teachers 
through supervision will be one of his most important 
duties. In the majority of churches, as yet, the employ- 
ment of a director on full time is not possible. In these 
cases a part-time or a voluntary worker may be provided, 
either as director of religious education, or director of 
training. Where this plan is not followed the pastor, the 
general superintendent and the departmental superintend- 
ents share responsibility for the supervision of teaching. 
Where these officers of the church take their supervisory 
responsibility seriously no exact division of function can 
be made in the form of principle or rule. The fact that 
each has a certain measure of responsibility, by virtue of 
his office, is to be recognized by all, and the extent of 
responsibility of each, and its method of exercise, is to be 
determined in conference. Each officer has certain tech- 
nical rights. All have so much in common, however, that 
it is practically impossible to draw exact lines of division. 


*The Indiana Survey of Religious Education, Summary and Recommendations, 
by Walter S. Athearn, p. 32. 
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A disposition on the part of any one of the three to insist 
upon rights makes cooperation in effective supervision im- 
possible. 

In actual practice the answer to the question, By whom 
is supervision to be exercised? will be determined by the 
answer to another question, namely, who of the officers of 
the school, or possible officers, possess the specialized train- 
ing to exercise such supervision as is required? If neither 
the pastor nor the superintendent is intimately ac- 
quainted with the problems of teaching religion, if they 
do not possess the exact knowledge of method to be in- 
telligently critical in observing teaching methods or to be 
constructively helpful in personal conferences with 
teachers, they should honestly and frankly acknowledge 
their lack of qualifications for supervision and freely 
delegate their responsibility to others. Few things more 
quickly discourage teachers who are seeking to improve 
than criticism from those whom they know to lack the 
knowledge of teaching methods and insight into its prob- 
lems. 

The director as supervisor.— Where there is a director 

of religious education his primary responsibility for the 

supervision of teaching should be freely recognized. It 
is for supervision that the church has a director, and his 
liberty of action is not to be hampered, his plans not to be 
subject to the opinions or authority of others whose offices 
are of longer standing. He is to be given a chance, and 
if at the end of a reasonable period of time—not less 
than three years and preferably five—it is evident that 
educational results are not being accomplished, a change 
may be made. Educational supervision cannot be ex- 
pected to yield immediate results in improved methods. 
Time is required for any educational process. 

A distinction is to be made between administration and 
supervision. Where a church has a director of religious 
education the general superintendent is to be recognized 
as administrator. He is an executive. His responsibilities 
concern the management of the school. The responsibility 
of the director concerns supervision of the educational 
activities of the school, as such. Here again no exact 
line of division of function can be made in the form of a 
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rule or law. Christian courtesy and the spirit of coopera- 
tion on the part of each will assure mutual understand- 
ing. 

The pastor as supervisor.—The pastor is the chief officer 
of the church and, in the church which has no director of ~ 
religious education, bears major responsibility for work of 
the Church School. No existing situation, however diffi- 
cult, can excuse a pastor for ignoring either the content 
or the method of religious teaching in the Church School. 
It is his business to know what is being taught and whether 
the methods used are in accord with the best educational 
practice. Disdaining any unnecessary show of authority 
and all arbitrary exercise of it as unworthy a minister of 
Christ, he will kindly, firmly, and persistently use super- 
vision to the best of his ability as a means of the improve- 
ment of teaching. 

The superintendent as supervisor.—Since the real suc- 
cess or failure of the Church School depends upon the 
effectiveness of the teaching, the superintendent dare not 
overlook the importance of supervision. Unless it is 
definitely delegated to others who have special ability and 
training, he will regard the supervision of teaching as one 
of the most important phases of his work. 

Too often in the past the superintendent of the Sunday 
school has been chosen because of good character, amiable 
disposition, and ability as an executive. He has construed 
success in terms of promotion and has given little atten- 
tion to the creation of educational standards and ideals 
and the supervision of the teaching process. In these days 
it is necessary that the superintendent, in addition to other 
desirable qualifications, shall be a school man. If formerly 
the superintendent was expected to concern himself chiefly 
with executive details, presiding over a weekly assembly, 
and recruiting the membership, now he is required to have 
the ability to make the Church School a highly efficient 
educational institution, and to do this he must concern 
himself among other things with the supervision of teach- 
ing. The superintendent who appreciates the extent to 
which he can lift his Sunday school in real efficiency as a 
school of religion through supervision will regard this as 
the larger part of the task of the superintendency. 
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The department superintendent as supervisor—Of all 
officers of the school the department superintendent is in 
most intimate and continuous touch with teachers. He 
has an opportunity to observe the work of every teacher 
more or less closely every Sunday. He alone can study 
continuously the various types of teaching methods that 
are being used in the department and evaluate them in 
the light of observed results in the attitudes and conduct 
of the pupils. Whatever supervision is being given by 
other officers, the department superintendent has both an 
opportunity and responsibility growing out of this 
intimacy of relationship peculiarly his own. In large, 
well-organized schools where each department has a num- 
ber of teachers, the department superintendent has a cor- 
respondingly increased responsibility for training through 
supervision. ‘The number of teachers in the school as a 
whole is so large that responsibility for training through 
supervision must be shared by the pastor and the general 
superintendent with the departmental superintendents if 
anything like its full possibilities are to be realized. 

Coordination of effort.—Three officers have been named 
as having supervisory responsibility—the pastor (or 
director of religious education in churches having a 
director), the general superintendent, and the department 
superintendent. It is evident that the situation offers 
opportunities for overlapping and contradiction in counsel 
with resulting misunderstandings, or possibly friction. 
The importance of supervision is such that there should be 
a clear understanding in the local board (commission on 
religious education, Sunday-school Board, Workers’ Coun- 
cil, or whatever the general educational overhead may be 
called) with regard to division of function. Co- 
ordination should be effected such that a situation can 
never arise in which conflicting counsel is given a teacher 
concerning either method or content of teaching. 


Meruops oF TRAINING THROUGH SUPERVISION 


What definite suggestions may be made on methods of 
training through supervision ? ss 
Objectives of training through supervision.—A first 
essential is for the supervisor—each officer who super- 
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vises—to have a clear idea of what he hopes to accomplish 
through supervision. The objectives of supervision as an 
agency of training are the common objectives of all train- 
ing for religious teaching. These objectives have been 
briefly discussed in the introduction to this book. There 
are certain objectives on which special emphasis may be 
laid in training through supervision since supervision 
lends itself particularly to practical aid in their attain- 
ment—such, for example, as the choice of aims in teach- 
ing particular lessons, the selection and skillful use of 
particular methods, skill in lesson assignment, and the 
control of atmosphere (spirit and attitudes) during the 
class ‘session. Supervision also makes possible the indi-. 
vidualizing of objectives in training. Some teachers are 
especially lacking at one point, some at another. In train- 
ing through personal supervision it is possible for the 
supervisor to give attention to the particular needs of 
each teacher. That which I seek to emphasize is that if 
the supervisor is actually to succeed in training through 
supervision, he must know precisely what he seeks to 
accomplish in improving the service of each teacher: he 
must particularize his task in terms of the special needs 
of each. 

Teachers’ efficiency scale.—To be prepared to use super- 
vision intelligently and effectively in the improvement of 
teaching it is necessary for the supervisor to have some 
kind of objective standards of measurement. As personal 
characteristics are a most vital factor in all good teach- 
ing, particularly in the teaching of religion, it is im- 
portant to have a standard which lists those personal char- 
acteristics most essential of cultivation in a teacher of reli- 
gion. A standard listing the most important elements 
entering into good teaching is also required. Without 
such standards as a basis of estimate the supervisor is 
in danger of making the serious mistake of being unduly 
influenced by considerations which, though prominent, 
may be, after all, comparatively trivial and irrelevant. At 
best, it is difficult for the supervisor to be perfectly im- 
partial and fair in forming his judgments. One teacher 
may be a personal friend, others comparative strangers. 
Without objective bases it is much harder to exclude the 
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personal element. Again, without such standards the 
supervisor has not a formulated basis for definite, concrete 
suggestions; his judgment must be expressed in terms too 
general and indefinite to be of large practical value to the 
teacher who is seeking light on definite means of self- 
improvement. 

Such standards are quite as valuable for the teacher’s 
own use as for the supervisor. How many Sunday-school 
teachers have ever set down a list of personal qualities 
most intimately related to successful work in teaching 
religion? Or how many have ever attempted to analyze 
the elements entering into good teaching? Without the 
assistance of a supervisor very few Sunday-school teachers 
have the data at hand from which to formulate such 
standards. 

The following is offered as a tentative form of efficiency 
scale which combines the two standards. It does not 
assume to list all of the characteristics which enter into a 
strong, rich Christian personality, nor to specify all of 
the important elements in teaching ; such a standard would 
be too extensive and complex to be readily used. This 
scale includes, I believe, the most important factors in 
each: 

I. Personal Characteristics. 

1. Religious interest; moral earnestness; willingness to 
sacrifice time and effort; dependableness; regularity of 
attendance and punctuality; positive religious experi- 
ence. 


2. Poise; peace; calm; self-control; reserve; dignity; con- 
trol and use of voice. 

3. Personal interest in pupils; friendliness; sympathy; 
Christian love; spirit of cooperation. 

4, Open mindedness; eagerness for truth (opp.—dogmatic, 
opinionated). 

5. Fair; balanced (opp.—plays favorites) ; frankness; 
truthfulness. 

6 


. Cheerfulness; joy in service; pleasing manner (opp.— 
cold, repellent); enthusiasm; sense of humor; attrac- 
tive personal appearance. 
Patience; tolerance (opp.—scold; sarcastic); kindness; 
courtesy. 
Decisiveness; courage; resourcefulness; initiative; tact. 
. Religious assurance; reality; sincerity. 
Faith in pupils (opp.—suspicious, unwillingness to take 
pupils’ word); loyalty. 
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Il. Teaching Practice. 

Knowledge of pupil nature; of subject matter. 
Ability to inspire interest. 

Governing skill. oe ae 

Skill in organizing and presenting “material. 
Definiteness of aim and ability to realize aim. 
Relating the lesson to teaching whole. 

Proper emphasis on relative values. 

Skill in questioning. 

Choice and use of illustrations. 

Skill and care in assignment. 


Sosa Mache Sat all mapa SN oe 


et 


While not all of these items in either classification are 
of equal worth, in the interest of facility in use it is 
suggested that five be regarded as perfect for each item, 
a total perfect score being one hundred. 

Sympathetically and constructively used such a scale 
will be found to be both a stimulus and a practical help to 
growth in personality and in practice. 

Observation of teaching.—It is of course essential that 
observation shall precede consultation. To be prepared 
to help his teachers the supervisor must see them in 
action; he must observe classroom procedure in detail and 
he must have opportunity of observing habitual attitudes. 
An occasional visit will not suffice. Constraint, a feel- 
ing of being under observation, and consequent inhibition 
are the inevitable accompaniments of infrequent visits. 
The supervisor must visit often enough and stay sufii- 
ciently long to overcome these. He must take occasions 
and conditions into consideration and correct the impres- 
sions gained at one time by those of repeated later ob- 
servations. 

Personal conference.—To have result observation must 
be followed by personal conference. This should not be 
merely by chance. A definite, systematic plan of personal 
conference should be arranged by the supervisor and put 
into effect. ‘Teachers should understand that regular con- 
ferences with the supervisor are as much a matter of school 
routine as the keeping of pupils’ records. 

In personal conferences the wise supervisor will offer 
only constructive criticism. He will realize that little 
is to be gained by merely pointing out to a teacher the 
several weaknesses or the concrete faults of her teaching. 
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A fault whether in personal attitude or in teaching pro- 
cedure is most effectively remedied by substitution. The 
alert teacher in all probability is keenly conscious of her 
defects ; if she is not, she is likely to be either discouraged 
or offended by having them pointed out. If she is worthy 
a place as a Christian teacher, she has a real desire to 
become a better teacher and she will be helped most by 
concrete, constructive suggestion. 

The efficiency scale will be most serviceable if made 
the subject of personal conference. In introducing its 
use it will be necessary for the supervisor to have a con- 
ference attended by all the teachers of a department or 
of the school in which the purpose of the efficiency scale 
will be explained and discussed and the method of its 
use stated. Hach teacher should be asked to make a 
rating of her own, preferably of a particular recitation 
which the supervisor observes. Later, in a personal con- 
ference, this may be compared with that which the super- 
visor has made and means of improving the rating dis- 
cussed. This is a very personal matter and tact and pa- 
tience will be required. If teachers can be brought to 
feel that the process is not merely one of inspection and 
judging but of cooperation with the sole purpose of growth 
of personality and teaching method, they will heartily 
approve. 

Personal conferences should also deal with those im- 
mediate problems of teaching with which teachers are 
concerned. In order to secure a list of problems with 
which he may be sure his teachers are wrestling the 
supervisor may ask them to report at intervals on prob- 
lems on which they need help. One such request brought 
the following list from one teacher: (1) How can I inter- 
est my pupils to do their assigned home work? (2) What 
are the best general reference books on the Bible for 
Junior teachers? (3) How can I interest and control the 
one boy in my class who is undermining the order of the 
whole class? eo 

Departmental conferences.—While conferences partici- 
pated in by all or several of the teachers of a department 
are not a substitute for personal conferences between super- 
visor and teachers, they may be used to supplement and 
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build upon the personal conference. With some teachers 
they may prove to be the most fruitful means used by 
the supervisor to improve teaching practice* Again at 
this point, the possibilities of the use by the supervisor of 
the project type of training should be considered. 

Departmental conferences may vary in type. The fol- 
lowing have been successfully used: (1) Departmental 
Conference, participated in by all of the teachers of a 
department in which specific problems of teaching are 
discussed ; (2) Grade Conference in which problems pecu- 
liar to a particular grade are discussed; (3) Special Con- 
ference to discuss problems peculiar to the teaching of a 
particular subject as, for example, missionary biography, 
or the life of Christ, or the geography of the Holy Land; 
(4) Committee Conference to work constructively on 
some problem for report to the Workers’ Conference or 
elsewhere. In this case the conference becomes a means of 
formulating a group report, the members of the com- 
mittee combining the results of individual reading and 
experience, and formulating a joint report which all will 
be willing to defend and discuss in some longer meeting. 

Demonstration teaching.—A definite place should be 
given by the supervisor to demonstration teaching. This 
affords the teacher an opportunity to observe the super- 
visor demonstrate a specific method. ‘There are various 
reasons why it is of value for the teacher and supervisor 
thus to exchange places in dealing with a mutual problem. 
Personal conference may either precede or follow the 
demonstration, or both precede and follow. 

The exhibit—An annual exhibit of the work of the 
school affords opportunity for worth-while conferences be- 
tween supervisor and teachers and provides the basis for 
many concrete suggestions. . Conversation concerning 
particular workbooks, and comparison of the books of 
different children and of different activities of the same 
children, may be pursued entirely free from restraint and 
offers opportunities for valuable suggestions. If an 
exhibit is held, it should be made up of typical specimens 
of the regular work of the pupils of the various depart- 





4 Compare statement on ‘‘Problem’s Discussion, Workers’ Conference,” pp.43-45. 
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ments and as a whole should fairly represent what the 
school is doing. Only as it is a genuinely typical exhibit 
can it be made to serve valuable purposes either as an 
incidental means of training or as a means of interesting 
parents and the general public in the school. 

The direction of reading—Finally the supervisor can 
do much in the training of teachers through personal direc- 
tion of their reading. Few teachers can afford to buy 
many books on religious education, and fewer still are 
willing to buy as many as they can really afford. If they 
are to read extensively, supervisors must not only inter- 
est themselves in making the best books available through 
the public library and workers’ libraries in the local 
church, but also in calling the attention of teachers to par- 
ticular chapters in books, articles in periodicals, pamph- 
lets, and leaflets that afford definite help on specific 
problems. 

The supervisor may select from time to time topics 
about which to center the reading of his teachers. These 
topics may be correlated with topics in the local prob- 
lems section of the Workers’ Conference or with subjects 
studied in the training course. Bibliographies may be 
prepared in mimeographed form and distributed to the 
teachers, the distribution not being limited to those who 
attend the Workers’ Conference or the training-class ses- 
sion. Some teachers who may not have the time or inter- 
est to attend the session may do at least a part of the sug- 
gested reading and be stimulated by it. The reading of a 
single inspiring article has been known to awaken inter- 
est in a teacher whom all other methods had failed to 
enlist in a training course. 

The use of supervision—An increasing number of 
superintendents and directors of religious education are 
coming to an appreciation of the value of supervision as 
a means of training. A director of religious education in 
California writes: “Our program of training makes 
definite provision for training by supervision. I have 
regular monthly conferences with department superin- 
tendents for the discussion of the work of their depart- 
ments in which definite suggestions are given. I have a 
personal questionnaire which each teacher is required to 
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fill out quarterly. This includes questions as to methods 
of conducting the class, and any definite results noted in 
the pupils or in the teacher herself. I have conferences 
with most of the teachers quarterly and with all at least 
once each year. Reading lists are given out, and, where 
possible, books placed directly in the hands of teachers. 
All of this requires a great deal of time on my part, but 
I count it worth while, for it enables me to keep check 
on the growth and development of my teachers.” A 
director of religious education in West Virginia writes: “I 
have been giving special attention to personal supervision 
of teaching. I have had personal conferences with each 
of the eighty-six officers and teachers of the school. I 
have observed the teaching in a large number of classes, 
and after conferences have placed efficiency scales in the 
hands of the teachers. Personal interviews with teachers 
about their problems, I am assured, have been helpful to 
many.” 
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For Group Discussion 


1. What are to be regarded as the most important values 
of supervision? 
2. What qualities do you regard as indispensable to 
effective supervision ? 

8. Discuss the division of responsibility for supervision 
of the Church School. 

4. What shall be said concerning the content and use of 
a teachers’ efficiency scale as a means of improvement of 
teaching ? 

5. Discuss conditions necessary for the successful use 
of personal conferences in training through supervision. 

6. What other methods may be used by the supervisor 
in training through supervision ? 


For Written Work 


1. What does the term “supervision,” as ordinarily used 
in school work, mean? What is meant by supervision as 
an agency of training? : 

2. Summarize briefly the discussion of the qualities of 
_ effective supervision. 

- 8. How shall responsibility for supervision of the 
Church School be determined ? 

4, State as concretely and definitely as possible, and 
in some detail, the methods you have used during the 
present year (as pastor, director of religious education, 
superintendent, department superintendent, director of 
training, or teacher of Training Class, as the case may be) 
to improve the teaching of your teachers. 

5. Suggest a form of teachers’ efficiency scale that you 
think might be successfully used in your work. ce 

6. List other methods of training through supervision 
and describe each briefly. 
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INSTITUTES AND OTHER NONCREDIT 
AGENCIES 


In the great task of training an adequate voluntary lay 
leadership for the work of the churches no lesser agencies 
than those described at length in preceding chapters will 
be largely effective. I have called attention, however, to 
the fact that there are many Sunday schools which have 
not yet recognized that the educational aim is fundamental 
in their work. We have in American Protestantism the 
anomalous situation of thousands of so-called schools that 
are not consciously controlled by educational ideals. The 
officers and teachers in these schools do not apply educa- 
tional tests to their work and have no adequate apprecia- 
tion of educational principles and method. 

Any educational reform to be effective must meet the 


people on their own plane and be content to lead them — 


forward one step at a time. Agencies of training, no 
matter how numerous or how useful potentially, will ac- 
complish little if the rank and file of the people are in- 
different to them. We are compelled to face the fact that 
in many churches the members are so content with prevail- 
ing conditions and so indifferent to all appeals for train- 
ing that it is practically impossible to inaugurate and 
maintain an adequate program of training. It should be 
recognized, therefore, that a place exists for noncredit 
agencies, chiefly inspirational, which shall not attempt to 


give instruction on the plane of the Standard Training 
Course. 


Tus Sunpay-Scuoou InstrrutE 


A time-honored institution—Probably the first-used 
instrument for the training of Sunday-school teachers, 
apart from a Normal Class, was the Sunday-school Insti- 
tute. Several of the agencies which I have discussed, such 
as the Standard Training School and the Community 
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‘Training School, as well as various other forms of insti- 
tutes have grown out of it. It is still more or less used 
by most denominations. As a rule, its’ sessions are limited 
to three days—more often two, and in many cases but one. 
The program is likely to feature inspirational addresses 
on popular subjects, sometimes with attempts to provide 
some accompanying reading of textbooks. In young peo- 
ple’s institutes, extending over five or six days, recreational 
and social features are usually given a dominant place. 

Inspirational values——The chief value of the institute 
is the inspiration which it gives to faithful workers. Many 
churches are small and the workers few. In the course 
of years the few faithful ones fall into a more or less 
humdrum routine, and become discouraged, feeling that 
they are working alone against great odds. In attending 
an institute or convention where there are hundreds pres- 
ent, they realize that in their little and seemingly insig- 
nificant church they are not working alone but, rather, 
are part of a great host through whom the kingdom of 
God is being built in the earth. “When I realized this 
for the first time,” writes a California teacher, “I got a 
thrill I have never gotten over, and it started me up — 
grade.” Another teacher writes, “One institute I attended 
stands out in memory as a special event because of the 
inspiration and spiritual uplift that came to me.” ‘This 
power to inspire is a real and definite value which should 
not be underestimated. 

The institute also provides a certain valuable stimula- 
tion to many faithful workers whose crowded lives and 
lack of habits of study afford them little opportunity for 
reading and obtaining help through study of standard 
textbooks. They return from the convention or institute 
enthused as to the significance and possibilities of a task 
in which they may have had previously only an indifferent 
interest. In not a few untrained workers the institute 
creates a desire and longing for more thorough prepara- 
tion. In many cases it prepares the way for enlistment in 
training classes of Standard Training Schools, 

If the institute is properly planned, it has possibilities 
of information and definite help on various specific prob- 
lems, such, for example, as church architecture, arrange- 
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ment of rooms and classes, methods of grading, and in a 
limited way on the improvement of teaching. Those who 
are alert pick up new ideas which often prove to be seeds 
sown in fruitful ground. If the program provides for 
conferences and discussions, light is frequently thrown on 
what may have been to those participating difficult and 
baffling problems. The exchange of experiences and points 
of view tends to give insight and broaden the horizon of 
those participating. 

Limitations of the Institute——The period of the insti- 
tute, even when extended to five or six days, is too brief in 
which to do more than superficial work. With two ses- 
sions a day for six days given to as many as four subjects 
on the basis of textbook study, the institute becomes a 
Standard Training School. Anything less than this 
affords opportunity only to stir the surface of the ground. 
The discussion of methods in institute addresses can 
hardly be anything more than the suggestion of devices, 
for time does not permit of the presentation of under- 
lying theory. This procedure encourages unintelligent 
experiment with methods regardless of their adaptation. 
Again, so slight an amount of time devoted to a subject 
does not result in any appreciable development of thought. 
The schedule affords no real opportunity for study, even 
if those in charge seek to require it, which is seldom the 
case. Confused theories held by the workers are not clari- 
fied, but instead the stock of unrelated ideas on hand 
is merely increased. “Personally,” says a teacher, “I have 
never received any very great benefit from Sunday-school 
institutes and conventions. There has always been too 
much of a smattering of all kinds of things and not enough 
real information and personal help.” 

The scope of the traditional institute is too broad. The 
very limited time is. parceled out over the entire field 
of Sunday-school activities, if a Sunday-school institute is 
being held, or over the whole of young people’s work, if the 
institute is especially for young people. A sponge atti- 
tude is encouraged in those who attend. Actual learning 
is impossible without some sort of activity on the part 
of those who are in attendance. The attendants upon an 
institute are simply members of an audience, not of a 
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study class. Even the inspiration imparted by the insti- 
tute all too frequently is only temporary. In some cases 
workers are inspired to return to their home church. to 
establish Training Classes or to follow out a course of read- 
ing or home study, but more often the emotion simply 
evaporates within a few weeks. 

As the institute does not offer a course of study from 
year to year the attendance at every new institute is made 
up very largely of those who never attended before. In 
some cases where young people’s institutes have been held 
in the same center for a series of years, the proportion of 
those attending a second session is not more than twenty 
per cent. The effect of this is that not a sufficient num- 
ber of people attend in successive years from a particular 
church to influence the ideals and policies that have pre- 
vailed in the past. “For many years,” writes a teacher, 
“in company with others from our school, I attended at 
least one institute each year as well as the annual county 
and township convention. On returning home from these 
in company with others who had been appointed as dele- 
gates, for the most part a different group each year, we 
would come before the board and make our report. Jn- 
variably the matter ended right there. I don’t remember 
that the board was ever influenced to adopt a single one 
of the many plans advocated by institute or convention 
speakers.” Unfortunately, if records were available, it 
would be found that too often the institute is quite as in- 
effective as in this case. It is undoubtedly clear gain 
that the institute of the past is so largely giving way in 
these days to the far more effective Standard Training 
School. Where a Standard Training School cannot be 
held, a well-planned institute may be made of value, but 
it should always be regarded as a forerunner of a more 


effective agency of training. 
Tus Sunpay-ScHooL CoNvENTION 


Practically all that I have said of the Sunday-School 
Institute is equally true of the Sunday-school convention. 
An additional statement, however, is required. . 

Association conventions.—For many years the Interna- 
tional Sunday-School Association, with its auxiliary organ- 
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izations, stressed the convention as the main feature of its 
program. At the fourteenth International Convention, 
held in Chicago in 1914, the general secretary reported 
58,435 conventions as having been held during the preced- 
ing triennium. “This means,” the report continued, “that 
we are holding 19,478 conventions annually, or an average 
of over 50 conventions a day, including State, Provincial, 
county, township, and city.” This represented, doubtless, 
the high-water mark, numerically, in Sunday-school con- 
ventions. From that time they have been decreasing in 
number and the conventions held have been gradually tak- 
ing on the semblance of conferences or noncredit schools 
of principles and methods. In 1923, for the first time, the 
standard for a County Sunday-School Council adopted 
by the International Council carries, under the head of 
meetings, this item: “Annual county school of principles 
and methods (Standard Training School) or, where this 
is not possible, an institute or convention.” 

The early International Conventions undoubtedly made 
a significant contribution to Sunday-school progress. The 
important part played by the International Sunday School 
Association in the development of the Sunday school has 
been due in considerable measure to its convention system, 
reaching all the way from the quadrennial International 
Convention to the township convention attended by a 
score of people of some sparsely settled neighborhood. As 
an instrument of progress, however, the convention has 
had its day, as declining numbers and shifting emphases 
plainly indicate. As a means of stimulating interest and 
imparting inspiration it still has a place, as has the insti- 
tute. As an agency of training it is ineffective and the 
time has passed when it should be relied upon to serve 
this purpose. 

Higher ideals inculeated—When conditions are such 
that the more definitely instructional agencies seem im- 
practicable, the institutes and conventions which are held 
should be so planned as to inculcate higher ideals. In 
addition to the inspirational features the program should 
make provision for addresses and conferences that will 
emphasize better methods, educational principles, and the 
necessity of training for leadership. In this way insti- 
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tutes and conventions may be made to pave the way for 
training classes, Standard Training Schools, Community 
Training Schools, and other accredited agencies of train- 
ing. 

It is of interest to note that this is the position defi- 
nitely taken by the International Sunday School Council’ 
of Religious Education. The following statement was 
unanimously adopted by the Council at its annual meet- 
ing for 1923: “As the educational ideal is popularized, 
the minds of the workers awakened, intellectual and spir- 
itual hunger created, and a larger number of trained 
leaders provided, noncredit schools and institutes will give 
way to more effective agencies of training. There should 
- be a continuous effort on the part of our leaders gradually 
to elevate the standard of conventions, noncredit schools, 
and institutes. It should be frankly recognized that there 
is no permanent place in our program for any type of con- 
vention or institute that does not lead our people to the 
understanding and acceptance of educational ideals and 
principles.””? 


Discussion Groups AND READING CIRCLES 


In an earlier chapter I discussed briefly the “Discus- 
sion Group.”2 An additional word is in place here. 

Discussion group.—Without the study of textbooks on 
the part of the members the problem of how to make a 
discussion group really of value as an agency of training 
offers a genuine test of leadership and of teaching skill. 
In planning the discussion the leader may be guided in 
the selection of problems by the outline of an approved 
textbook. If this plan is conscientiously followed, much 
of the ground of the textbook may be covered in this way. 

There is an oft-expressed demand for training courses 
briefer and more simple than the Standard Training 
Course. This is likely to be heard at almost any time and 
in any quarter. Elsewhere I endeavor to show why this 
demand for easier courses cannot be acceded to if any 
sort of reasonable educational standard is to be main- 
tained. The adjustment required is one of method rather 
1 Report of the Committee on Education, Februarv 22, 1923. 
. 2See p. 23. 
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than of content of courses. Where the textbooks of the 
Standard Training Course may not be studied for credit 
for any reason—whether unwillingness on the part of the 
members of the group to engage seriously in study or in- 
ability, because of educational limitations, to pass reason- 
able tests—they may be used as the basis for a series of 
discussions. The object of the leader should be to get the 
ideas of the textbook across. By simplifying the language, 
expressing the ideas in a variety of ways and using illus- 
trations, it should be possible to do this with a consider- 
able measure of effectiveness. Ideas and ideals, not credits, 
are the chief concern. This plan is not without its diffi- 
culties, but in many situations it would be a possibility 
—and it would seem to be an altogether wiser procedure 
than that of cutting under our present minimum stand- 
ard by something so short and easy that it would cause 
the sincerity and integrity of our whole program to be 
called into question. 

Reading Circles—Much can be accomplished by syste- 
matic reading. The average Sunday-school teacher. sel- 
dom reads a book bearing upon the teaching of religion 
or on Sunday-school methods. Some teachers have never 
read even one such book. Teachers and officers who can- 
not be enlisted in the study of the Standard Training 
Course may be persuaded to read at least one or two books 
a year if their reading is planned for them; more par- 
ticularly if there is a concerted movement for such read- 
ing. Where a group cannot be formed for study an 
Officers and Teachers Reading Circle may prove to be a 
possibility, the books to be read being the textbooks of the 
Standard Training Course. In at least one school the 
local Sunday-school board has passed a rule making it 
mandatory for each officer and teacher to read a minimum 
of two books during each year. The record is kept by the 
educational director, who acts as librarian, giving out the 
books according to a predetermined order, and keeping a 
record of the length of time each book is retained; also 
making a record of whether or not it is read. In this 
school almost all of the officers and teachers read two 
books within the first twelve months; many read three; 
and some four or more. The systematic reading has re- 
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sulted in a number of the officers and teachers enrolling 
for the Standard Training Course, who previously could 
not be persuaded to undertake it. 

If conditions are such that it proves impracticable to 
form a Reading Circle embracing all officers and teachers, 
Neighborhood Reading Circles may be tried, three or four 
teachers in each of several neighborhoods being led to 
form their own group. A combination teachers-and- 
parents club may sometimes be organized where any other 
form of class is not possible. 


For Group Discussion 


1. How is the fact to be explained that there are so 
many Sunday schools which are not in any real sense 
schools? 

2. What are the chief values of the Sunday-School Insti- 
tute as usually conducted ? 

3. Why are institutes and conventions losing their 
popularity as educational agencies? 

4, What place should conventions have in the general 
program of the Sunday-school movement? 

5. To what extent may discussion groups be relied upon 
as an effective agency of training ? 


For Written Work 


1. What are the conditions under which nencredit 
agencies should be given a place in the program of train- 


ing of a local church? 

2. Write briefly your judgment of the values and the 
limitations of the institute. 

3. What are the chief uses of the Sunday-school conven- 
tion ? 

4. How can the Discussion Group be made serviceable 
as an agency of training? opi 

5. Suggest ways in which Reading Circles may be made 
of value as a part of a program of training. 
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CHAPTER X 
TRAINING IN THE LARGE CHURCH 


In many large churches efficient workers are few. The 
statement of a prominent layman in one of the largest 
churches on the Pacific Coast describes a typical situation : 
“There has never been a time during my connection with 
_ this church when it has not been difficult to get the workers 
we need. It has been increasingly difficult in recent years. 
Our situation is the inevitable result of not having trained 
our young people for service. The result of this neglect 
in the past is that we are short at every point, particu- 
larly of Sunday-school teachers, often being compelled to 
use those meagerly prepared, to the everlasting detriment 
of the children. We are constantly overworking a small 
group of people who would be doing better work if they 
had fewer responsibilities.” 

It is the thesis of this book that the local church should 
itself be made an efficient agency for training its own 
leaders and teachers. In no other way can situations 
such as this layman describes be prevented. Unless the 
local church plans systematically and effectively for the 
training of teachers and leaders, it will not possess trained 
workers in sufficient numbers to carry forward its pro- 
gram with any large degree of success. No other agency 
will do for the church what it should do for itself. 

Thinking now of the large church—the church of four 
hundred members and upward—what constitutes a pos- 
sible and effective program of training? It would be a 
mistake to prescribe identical. programs for any two 
churches. The most effective program is not one that is 
put down upon a church; it is, rather, a program that 
grows out of the thought and life of the church, planned 
by the local church to meet its own peculiar needs. How- 
ever, certain principles of general application may be 
suggested. 
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GOVERNING PRINCIPLES 


Not a mass movement.—A first principle to be recog- 
nized is that an effective training program is not a mass 
movement. The efficient church, no matter how large, is 
a working church. A place of service for every member 
and every member im his placé is its motto. But not every 
place is a place of leadership, nor every task a work of 
leadership. Even the big church which conceives the idea 
that large numbers of people are essential to a successful 
_ program of training will be disappointed. If it tries to 
turn its program of training into a mass movement, it 
will see it flatten out until it becomes superficial and 
insignificant. The mass-movement program has been 
tried and has invariably failed. There are churches that 
a few years ago graduated people by the score from 
popular training courses in which to-day it is almost 
impossible to secure enough teachers to keep the Sunday- 
school classes supplied. The program of training should 
aim to train only those who have in them some promise of 
leadership in combination with those qualities of mind, 
character, and disposition which form the elemental quali- 
fications of leaders and teachers in the church of Christ. 
_ This does not mean that those in charge should make the 

mistake of prescribing too narrowly the qualifications 
deemed to be requisite, or that the training ranks should be 
hedged about too closely. The young man or young woman | 
whom the wisest committee may consider unpromising ma- 
terial may have latent qualities which, once developed, 
will assure a very large measure of spiritual efficiency. 

Use all agencies—A second principle to be recognized 
is that the large church will need to make use at some 
_ time of all the recognized plans and methods of training. 

It will vary its program from time to time, but in the 
course of a few years will probably find it desirable to 
utilize all of the agencies that I have described. 

Every large church should certainly have several groups 
of young people studying course units of the Standard 
Training Course at the Sunday-school hour. In the large 
church one class is not enough; there should be several 
classes. There should be opportunity for election. Some 
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classes will elect the more thorough, advanced textbooks ; 
others will choose the.more elementary. A class that has 
studied the general units will graduate its members into 
specialization groups. At least one class of young men 
should be in preparation for service as teachers and leaders 
of boys. 

At intervals, if not continuously, the large church 
should maintain a Workers’ Conference providing for 
both general and specialized training. ‘The Workers’ 
Conference has a specific service to render to every large 
church. The details of program should be determined by 
local. conditions. Whatever form is first adopted will 
doubtless need to be changed and adapted to suit chang- 
ing conditions. Change is desirable occasionally for the 
sake of variety; the best plan takes on something of 
monotony if used too long unchanged. 

There are but few large churches that cannot use Church 
Training Night advantageously at times. It is well to 
plan to begin early in the fall or at the New Year to 
continue for a period of approximately three months. Less 
time will not permit thorough testing of the plan. If 
because of conditions peculiar to the local situation the 
plan is not found adaptable, other agencies may be relied 
upon. If the experiment is successful, during a second 
year plans may be made for a longer period. 

Many large churches have sufficient resources to conduct 
annually, on their own account, a Standard Training 
School. The possibility of this has been demonstrated in 
numerous instances. A church in which fifty or more 
people may be enlisted at one time for intensive study 
should consider the advantages offered by the Standard 
Training School. If such an undertaking seems too 
ambitious, the Intensive Class Plan may be employed and 
its use for two or three years may prepare the way for a 
Standard Training School. 

The value of observation and practice teaching should 
be recognized. As a part of every course of training 
systematic use of observation and practice teaching should 
be made. The large church offers facilities for observation 
and practice not available in the small church, and advan- 
tage should be taken of this fact. In addition it should 
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be arranged that every officer and teacher of the school 
shall visit at least once each year some other school where 

high-class work in his own department is being done. 
Observation should not be confined to the particular city 
in which the school is located. Provision should be made 
for paying the expenses of the general superintendent, 
the general secretary and departmental superintendents 
for trips of visitation to schools which may be one hundred 
or more miles distant. This observation should be care- 
fully and conscientiously planned. It is not merely a 
happy Sunday excursion. The visitor should know why 
he is going to visit a particular school, and something 

_ about what he is to see, and provision should be made 
for report of the results of the observation at the Workers’ 
Conference. 

Delegates from the school should be regularly sent to 
Standard Training Schools, schools of methods, and im- 
portant conventions. 'The possible service of these as 
agencies of training have been already considered. Their 
inspiration and practical help will be of especial value 
to the general officers and the departmental superintend- 
ents of the school. They will be able to carry over to 
their associates much of the value that they themselves 
receive. An investment, therefore, of twenty or thirty 
dollars in a leader’s attendance at a training school may 
be considered as an investment in the whole corps of the 
department or the school. It is a means of purchasing 
knowledge and efficiency not merely for one but for many 
who are thus brought into contact with higher ideals and 
principles. 

Election as a delegate should not be regarded as an 
honor to be bestowed on the most prominent or the most 
popular worker. Choice should be made on the basis of 
possible service to be rendered to a promising worker and 
to the school in bringing back inspiration and knowledge 
of ideals and methods. The expenses of these delegates, 
in whole or in part, should be paid from the school 
treasury. é ; 

Expert counsel on the admimstration and methods of 
the school should be procured. At least once a year the 
school should send for an expert adviser to come and 
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visit the school, meet the Sunday-school Board or Workers’ 
Council in session, and make suggestions. Criticisms, not 
compliments, should be-sought. The school should send 
for the expert just as a sensible man consults a physician, 
asking for a thorough examination, diagnosis, and pre- 
scription. 

There should be recognition on the part of the officers 
and teachers of the value of supervision, and intensive 
supervision should be welcomed. Attempt should be 
made by the leaders of the church to procure expert super- 
vision, and the disposition to benefit by supervision should 
be cultivated. 

An adapted program.—A third principle to be observed 
is that the large church should determine the details of 
its program of training very largely by the needs of the 
community to which it mimsters. It is obvious that the 
program of training in a downtown church located in the 
midst of a foreign-speaking population should differ from 
that of a suburban church. Attention has been given in 
recent years to specialization in training in terms of age 
groups. Specialization is required also in terms of needs 
to be met. 


The time is at hand when churches alive to their social | 


responsibilities must train their own social workers. The 
social motive and the religious motive at heart are one. 
Social service that lacks religious life is deficient in 
dynamic and in permanency. Religious service that lacks 
understanding of social needs and sympathy with them 
cannot meet the requirements of our day. Too long the 
church has allowed its young people who desire to enter 
fields of social service to be trained by agencies that 
alienate them from the church. Too long the church has 
delayed putting on a unified program of social ministry 
< Christian evangelism. Much has been lost by the 
elay. 

Standards for teachers——The large church should have 
clearly defined standards for teachers, adopted after 
thorough discussion and by vote of the governing body 
of the Church School. The responsibility of teaching the 
Christian religion is too great to be lightly and carelessly 
dealt with by great churches of almost unlimited personal 
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and financial resources. Just as the State has its stand- 
ards for teachers and as cities have standards with no one 
eligible for a teaching position who does not measure up 
to the standard, so strong churches should have their 
standards for religious teachers. Some churches have 
such standards; others are looking forward and planning 
to adopt them. A director of religious education writes: 
“I have come to the point where with the approval of our 
board I shall insist that every teacher and officer in our 
Church School either shall have completed the Standard 
Training Course or be engaged in the study of the course. 
If there are any who are unwilling to secure this minimum 
equipment, I shall insist that they give way to others. Our 
church has a too great duty toward the community in 
which it is located to continue longer without a definite 
standard for its teachers.” 


ORGANIZATION 


It should be obvious to all that no program of train- 
ing will be effective unless the necessary organization is 
provided to make it effective. The program should be 
planned as far as possible by the officers and teachers 
themselves ; it is necessary that they should feel that it is 
their program. This having been done, the organization 
needed to put the program into operation should be set 

up. It is not necessary to prescribe details. Here, again, 
_ different churches will have their individual preferences. 
I shall simply restate the general requirements. 

Department of Training.—The large church will re- 
quire a Department of Training coordinate with other de- 
partments of the school. The organization need not be 
elaborate. A supervisor of training (or director of train- 
ing) is required. If the church is so fortunate as to have 
a full-time director of religious education, the director 
may serve also as supervisor of training. 

The best qualified person available should be chosen as 
supervisor of training. Our denominations call to the 
presidencies of our various colleges the most learned, best 
trained, and strongest men available. Likewise, the local 
church should choose for this place of educational respon- 
sibility the man or woman qualified by wisdom, training, 
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and natural qualities of leadership to render effective serv- — 
ice. A supervisor of training who is a man or woman of 
the right sort may become the most important officer in 
the school. His work may not be much in evidence to the 
eye of the crowd; it will not be characterized by much of — 
display, but quietly, gradually, and surely it will tell in 
making the school a power in the community. The office 
is worthy of the abilities and time of a thoroughly capable 
man. When a supervisor has been found, allow him to 
feel that the consideration will be given to his plans and 
efforts which their importance warrants. Be sure that the 
cooperation of pastor, superintendent, and teachers is 
freely given him. Do not expect him to do the whole 
work unaided. Training future leaders and teachers is the 
business of the whole school, not of one man. It is the 
school’s first problem of self-perpetuation and improve- 
ment. However urgent the need may be for additional 
teachers for next Sunday, plan for supplying an adequate 
corps of well-trained teachers three and five years hence. 
In selecting a supervisor aim high. I have before me as 
I write a list of schools with regularly appointed directors 
of teacher-training. Among these are public-school 
teachers, principals, superintendents, attorneys, judges, 
physicians, and, among others, one retired district super- 
intendent and one State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. 

An Educational Committee, of which the supervisor 
of training shall be chairman, should be chosen. The 
members of this committee will share with the supervisor. 
of training the responsibility of formulating plans and 
carrying forward the program of training. : 

Departmental equipment.—The church with a 
thoroughly equipped plant will set apart a room for the 
Department of Training. This room should be furnished 
with a desk for the supervisor, record and filing equip- 
ment, maps, and a workers’ library. The library should 
be kept up to date by the addition of the latest textbooks 
and reference books each year. 

The equipment should contain records, including com- 
plete data on the training of all officers and teachers. 
Perhaps the most convenient plan is a eard system with 
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a card for each person on which are entered the name, 
address, phone number, birthday, record of church mem- 
bership, course-units studied, with date of enrollment and 
of completion of each grade attained, and date of issuance 
of diploma. 


Programs IN UsE 


_ It is of interest to note that there are churches with 
just such a program as I have outlined actually in opera- 
tion. For instance, the director of religious education of 
a California church with a membership of fifteen hundred 
writes: “Due very largely to the plans and suggestions 
which you made two years ago we have a training program 
which we regard as quite successful. About fourteen 
months ago I submitted to our board the proposition of 
making it our rule that all of our teachers and officers 
should be graduates or students of the Standard Training 
Course. This was adopted by unanimous vote and we went 
to work on our program. We have a regularly organized 
Training Department. Included in this are three classes 
which meet at the Sunday-school hour. The first of these 
has completed four course-units. We have classes outside 
of the Sunday-school hour for teachers in service. One 
of these has met during a part of last year on Sunday 
evenings from 6:30 to 7:15. Three times during the year 
we organized classes for intensive study for a period of 
twelve days. We have enrolled some of our teachers in 
correspondence study classes. Due to the interest and 
initiative of our church a Community Training School was 
organized which is now beginning its second year. The 
school has eighteen classes and is doing excellent work. 
It is my policy as director to offer training in a form con- 
venient for every teacher. If the regular schedule of 
classes does not meet the demands of all, we arrange 
other classes which will do so. On our graduation day, 
observed on the last Sunday of September, certificates were 
awarded to fifty-one teachers who had completed one or 
more course-units of the Standard Training Course dur- 
ing the preceding year.” The general superintendent of 
an Alabama Sunday school of one thousand and eighty-one 
members outlines their program of training as follows: 
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“(1) Young People’s Training Class meeting at the Sun- 
day-school hour the year around; (2) a Standard Train- 
ing School each year in September; (3) beginning in 
October and continuing to the end of June, Church Train- 
ing Night, with business meetings of the various church 
organizations taking the place of the Special Feature on 
one evening of the month; (4) a Community Training 
School during the winter, one semester of twelve weeks 
each year; (5) one representative from each department 
of the school sent each year to our general leadership train- 
ing school.” 

A church in an Eastern city with a membership of seven- 
teen hundred, with fifteen hundred in its Church School 
and eighty-six officers and teachers, has a Department of 
Training offering a program with the following features: 
“(1) two classes in the Senior Department and three 
classes in the Young People’s Department studying course- 
units of the Standard Traning Course; (2) Church Train- 
ing Night (average attendance about two hundred and 
fifty) with five classes studying course-units of the Stand- 
ard Training Course and six groups in various non-credit 
courses; (3) a Standard Training School for six days in 
December of each year in cooperation with a number of 
other churches of our denomination (six course-units 
offered last year); (4) participation in a Community 
Training School two semesters each year; (5) special 
attention given by the director of religious education to 
training through supervision ; (6) delegates sent each year 
at the expense of the school to summer training schools.” 

These examples—others similar might be given—are 
sufficient to show that the ideals and plans of training set 
forth in this book are not impracticable. There are 
churches whose ideals are these which have just such 
programs of training as I have described. Such churches 
are setting new standards in religious education. 


For Group Discussion 


1. Why are so many churches of large membership 
handicapped by lack of teachers and leaders? 
2. To what extent is it desirable to enlist large numbers 
of people in a training program? 
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3. What agencies of training are particularly adapted 
to the use of large churches? 

4. Is it practicable for the large church to adopt stand- 
oe for teachers? What would be a reasonable stand- 
ard? 

5. What organization is required in the large church to 
make the program of training effective? 


For Written Work 


1. Why may training for leadership and teaching not 
be made a mass movement? 

2. What agencies of training should be used by the 
large church? 

3. Why may identical programs of training not be pre- 
sented for all large churches? 

4. What minimum of organization is suggested as nec- 
essary in the large church to administer the program of 
training? 

5. If connected with a large church prepare a con- 
structive criticism of the training program of your church. 

6. Outline a program of training for your own or some 
other large church, covering three years. 
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Ir is obvious that the small church cannot maintain 
as ambitious a program of training as is possible in the 
large church. There is a danger, however, that the officers 
and teachers of the small Sunday school will feel because 
they cannot do a big thing that it is not worth while to 
attempt anything. It would be hard to imagine a more 
serious mistake. The fact is that it is quite within the 
range of possibility for the small school to do work quite 
equal, if not actually superior, to that possible in a large 
school. In public education it is well recognized that 
there are serious disadvantages in large numbers. Many 
of the educational institutions of the nation most noted 
for academic attainment are small institutions in which 
the enrollment is strictly limited. It is easy to over- 
estimate the importance of numbers. More than once 
the writer has received a letter from a pastor or super- 
intendent lamenting that only a few persons—perhaps 
not more than three or four—can be interested in taking 
a training course, and questioning whether a small class 
is worth while. A beginning should be made with what- 
ever nucleus can be interested. A class of five will work 
wonders in transforming a small Sunday school. Even 
one or two persons who have taken a training course have 
been the means of completely remaking a Sunday school. 

For many years to come a very considerable proportion 
of our Protestant churches in village and rural com- 

~munities can have only a small membership—some of 
one hundred, many of fifty or even fewer people. What 
is needed is the realization that in the small Church 
School, as in the large, the quality of the work done de- 
pends upon the efficiency of the teachers. Trained workers 
are just as indispensable to the small school as a means of 
enabling it to fulfill its mission as they are to the large 
school, In maintaining those forms of training possible 
to it, the small Sunday school is accomplishing quite as 
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much in its way as is the big school with its ambitious 
program. 

The necessity of trained teachers and leaders is more 
_ and more becoming a conviction with thoughtful pastors. 

“My church,” writes a pastor, “is in a closely settled 
rural community. It has a resident membership of one 
hundred and twenty-five; the Sunday school has an en- 
rollment of one hundred and fifty; no systematic train- 
ing courses have ever been given; the active leaders are 
mostly the older people who are almost entirely out of 
touch with young people. It is evident that if the church 
is to grow in usefulness in the life of the community, or 
even continue to survive, it is necessary to awaken the 
young people to an appreciation of the mission of the 
church and of the importance of relating themselves 
actively to it, not only as members but also as leaders.” 


Tue RuraL SITUATION 


“The improvement of the rural schools of the United 
States is our most important school problem,” recently 
declared the United States Commissioner of Education. 
He continued, “The most important factor in their im- 
provement must be better-educated and _better-trained 
teachers.” 

Potentialities of the Church School_—It may be ques- 
tioned whether any other institution, even the public 
school, has so great inherent possibilities for rural uplift 
as the Church School. ‘True, there are at present few 
rural Sunday schools in which the gap between possibility 
and performance is not wide. The work of the average 
country Sunday school has been so perfunctory, the visible 
results so clearly negligible, that few of the prophets of 
the country-life movement have considered it worthy of 
being more than casually mentioned in a list of significant 
institutions. But no sooner does one begin to consider 
its elements of latent strength than he realizes that here 
is an agency whose potentialities are very great. 

The Sunday school in the United States is indigenous to 
the soil. It is firmly rooted in the traditions and religious 
convictions of country folks. Its ministry is to all the 
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people—little children, men and women, and the aged. 
Tt has a wide range of ministry, not less than to all of 
life—a ministry of instruction, of training in worship, of 
service and recreation. It can be used to accomplish all 
that any one of a score of lesser organizations can, and 
much more in addition. In fact, its legitimate functions 
embrace those of a number of minor organizations urged 
as necessary or important in country-life development. 
That the country Sunday school must be thoroughly re- 
made in order to demonstrate its usefulness I readily 
grant. It has not taken itself seriously as an educational 
agency. ‘T'oo often it has been content with mediocrity and 
_ monotony and has been fearful of new ideas and methods. 
It has bought its supplies in the cheapest market instead 
of seeking for the best. It has been satisfied with penny 
collections. It has been content to have anyone teach who 
was willing to try. It has wheedled and coaxed and 
begged for aid instead of commanding the strongest avail- 
able talent. It has met in the one-room meeting house, 
sometimes because it has not realized its need of a school 
building. It has construed its mission in terms of one 
hour of instruction on Sunday instead of a seven-day min- 
istry to the whole life of its members. It has expected 
nothing in the way of active response from its boys and 
girls during fifty weeks of the year and then has fallen 
back upon two weeks of emotional revivalism to create 
spiritual life, expecting to reap where it had not sown. 
Too often it has regarded the Bible as a sacred relic handed 
down from the past rather than seeking in it the inspira- 
tion to repeat the lives and deeds of heroic action whose 
record the Bible holds. Its teachers have always been 
well meaning, and sometimes they have attained to a fine 
skill through long and trying experience; but they have 
usually made the mistake of remaining with the same 
class year after year and doing only ordinary work in a 
wide field instead of choosing some one age group and 
becoming expert in the knowledge of its needs and the 
best ways of meeting them. 

This may seem to some a severe indictment of the aver- 
age village or rural Sunday school. It is not so intended. 
As a bill of particulars it is, in fact, far from complete. 
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In simple truth, it must be said that radical reforms in 
ideals and in practice are required if the rural Church 
School is to be made an agency of religious education 
equal to the demands of the present day. 

Workers in village and rural schools almost invariably 
consider their problems peculiarly difficult. They are 
impatient both of theory and of new methods. It is im- 
portant frankly to face the problems of rural work. Let 
us survey the situation, seek to discover the difficult ele- 
ments in rural church work and consider how the diffi- 
culties are to be overcome. 

In the beginning it should be recognized that the pecu- 
liar difficulties of village and rural church work are often 
exaggerated. Henry Wallace, editor for many years of 
Wallace’s Farmer, and member of the Roosevelt Farm Life 
Commission, held that the standard of intelligence of 
church members in the country is considerably higher 
than of church members in towns and cities. Country 
people, he contended, on an average read more than city 
dwellers. Where a higher average intelligence prevails, 
and where people are more given to reading, there is 
likely to be a readier response to the call for training, 
better mental foundation for training, and the possibility 
of the use of a higher grade of training course. Let us 
guard against regarding the situation as more difficult 
than it really is. 

Conservatism and tradition.—Distrust of new ideas is 
often a marked characteristic of rural churches. “I’ve been 
superintendent of this Sunday school for twenty-three 
years; I reckon I know how it ought to be run,” was the 
disdainful reply of an elderly man to the suggestions of 
change in the program of a country Sunday school that 
was hopelessly in a rut. - Unfortunately, in many such 
eases the school is not actually doing as good work as was 
done twenty or twenty-five years ago. Then the leaders 
were young and aggressive. Through the years isolation 
with its lack of contact of minds has bred mental sterility. 
Opportunities for exchange of ideas, for keeping in touch 
with current progress have been few, and stagnation has 
been the inevitable result. Such situations are difficult to 
change. Conditions are too deeply rooted in economic 
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and environmental causes to yield readily. Tact and 
much patience are required, as well as skill and aggressive 
effort. 

Cheap ideals—Another foe of progress in village and 
rural churches is the cheapness of the Sunday school. 
Penny offerings are the rule, even in young people’s and 
adult classes. The school selects its supplies not on the 
basis of merit but of cheapness of cost. Only the most 
meager equipment is provided. This attitude permeates 
all the work of the school; throughout it becomes a cheap 
institution. Frequently, though by no means always, this 
characteristic also roots in hard economic conditions. In 
other cases there is no valid excuse for the unwillingness 
of the people to invest generously of their means in the 
teaching of religion. Persistently, in every possible way, 
higher ideals must be held before the leaders. Other than 
education, there is no generally effective means of sup- 
planting low ideals by more Christian standards. 

Teacher supply.—In many small churches a serious 
problem is the lack of a suitable teacher for the training 
class. Young people may be interested and some at least 
of the teachers and officers of church and school ready to 
enlist, but thoroughly qualified training teachers are lack- 
ing. The minister may be sensible of the need but also 
conscious that he lacks the technical knowledge and skill 
to teach a Training Class. As elsewhere suggested the 
situation will be aided by recognizing that one person 
may teach child study; another the principles of teach- 
ing; a third, the Bible; and so on.1 In other situations the 
only solution is for the minister to recognize that teaching 
the Training Class is one more requirement to be added 
to the many already made of him. If he does not prepare 
peat: for the task and take it upon himself, it will not 

e done. 


Princietes THat Witt Herp 


Spirit of cooperation—The developing spirit of inter- 
denominational cooperation between the churches in city 
communities that has made the Community Training 
School a possibility in so many centers needs to be culti- 

1See p. 28. 
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vated in rural communities. Where this is done it will be 
found that in some neighborhoods a week-night interdé- 
nominational training class of officers and teachers is pos- 
sible where any one of the churches is too small success- 
fully to maintain such a class alone. The pastor of a 
small village in New York, ministering almost entirely to 
farm folk, writes: “Religious education cannot be fostered 
im our country communities until our churches cut out 
their jealousy and begin to cooperate. Intensive and ex- 
tensive efforts for the successful building up of Christ’s 
kingdom cannot be pushed rapidly while little churches 
struggle to maintain themselves by competition with other 
little churches. Neither can the training be offered that 
will produce efficient teachers and leaders until our 
churches are willing to cooperate in an atmosphere free 
from jealousy and unchristian competition.” 

Steady progress.—Steady, continuous progress, even 
though slow, should be determined upon. It is not to be 
expected that the difficult conditions prevailing in many 
rural communities can be immediately overcome. Some 
definite result accomplished each year, even though it be 
no more than leading a small group to complete a single 
course-unit of the Standard Training Course, will in time 
have its effect. Concentrated effort in the direction of a 
definite objective for the year will be much more effective 
in changing the situation than any amount of general 
exhortation and scattered effort. 

_ Unselfish service—Only the spirit of Christian service 
—service for Christ’s sake, not for selfish gain—offers a 
sufficient motive for overcoming the difficulties and suc- 
cessfully promoting a program of training in a small 
village or rural church. One must be willing to see his 
hopes fail and yet to persevere. Sometimes pastors and 
other workers complain of the labor and pains required in 
training young people for leadership and teaching. They 
say: “What’s the use? By the time we have trained them 
they will go to the city or some other far distant place 
to make their home. Their training will not benefit our 
church.” This often happens, and should be anticipated. 
There is, however, a more Christian way of thinking of 
it. American democracy, even our Christian civilization, 
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is being most severely tested in the great cities. The 
streams of life that enrich and strengthen the churches 
of the cities come from afar. The men and women who 
are carrying forward the work of the church in the great 
centers for the most part come from small towns and from 
the open country. Without these reenforcements many 
of our churches in strategic centers long ago would have 
had to close their doors. Trained Christian workers are 
the finest and greatest contribution the rural and village 
churches can make to the work of the Kingdom, whether 
they remain at home or go to distant places. 

Avoid antagonism.—Little is accomplished by contro- 
versy and open opposition. If those who are completely 
committed to the continuance of the prevailing order with- 
out change resent or object to an emphasis upon religious 
education and oppose efforts to inaugurate teacher train- 
ing, use other terms. Do not be insistent on terminology. 
Principles and ideals, not words, are the essential things. 
Popular prejudice in religion, as a rule, is held against _ 
words rather than against ideas. People can usually be 
persuaded if one reasons with them without arousing 
prejudice. Your concern is with the thing itself, not 
with the label. The concept for which religious educa- 
tion stands can be promulgated, if necessary, without the 
use of the term itself. Or, one may present the idea 
persuasively in a series of sermons or addresses and then 
when he is assured that he has fully won the assent of his 
people, explain to them, “This is what is meant by reli- 
gious education.” It is entirely possible to plead for 
teacher training in the vocabulary of Paul’s epistles with- 
out the use of the modern term, even to the extent of 
organizing a class with some such name as “Approved 
Workmen,” under the direct authority of the apostolic 
injunction: “Study to show thyself approved unto God, a 
workman that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing 
the word of truth” (2 Tim. 2. 15). Other names will be 
suggested by a study of this epistle, such as “Comrades 
of Mark” (4. 11); “Thoroughly Furnished” (3. 17); 
“Pauline Teachers” (2. 24). 

Indirect approach—Be content to work through others. 
Do not think that everything must be accomplished by 
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your own direct efforts. Consciously or, unconsciously to 
themselves some of the key persons in your church may 
have set themselves in opposition to your program and 
made up their minds that they will not be convinced by 
anything you can say. One or two conversations ought to 
enable you to discover this attitude, if it exists. Good 
generalship demands in such cases that you use an indirect 
approach. There are those who are sympathetic and en- 
tirely willing to cooperate with you. Enlist their aid in 
persuading the opposition. The entire procedure must 
be governed by tact. You must know just how much of 
your plan of campaign it is wise to reveal. You must be 
open and frank and trust people and yet understand and 
use the art of psychological approach. It is all a matter 
of knowing the mind of the people with whom you work 
and thus understanding how you can most readily and 
effectively influence them. 

Utilize all resources.—It is particularly important in 
village and rural churches to make use of all available 
talent. It often happens that the small church suffers 
for lack of leadership when help might be had for the 
asking. ‘Too often it is assumed that because people do 
not offer assistance they are not interested in religion 
or are unwilling to aid. Instead, they may not wish 
to put themselves forward in places where they fear they 
are not wanted. In many neighborhoods the sorely needed 
leadership for some part of a program of training may be 
found in a day-school teacher, new in the community, or 
in some modest but well-trained man or woman who has 
never been called upon. One never knows what some peo- 
ple can do until they have been tried. 


ConcRETE SUGGESTIONS 


What concrete suggestions concerning plans and 
agencies of training may be made? What are some of 
the methods that may be adapted to use by village and 
rural churches? 

Young People’s Training Class—It is usually possible, 
even in the very small church, to find a few older boys 
and girls who are ambitious to prepare themselves for 
skilled service. Not infrequently there are some who are 
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not in Sunday school who may be won by the appeal to 
join a study class that promises to increase their future 
usefulness. It is desirable to have a group of six or eight, 
but if only three, or even two, can be found who are inter- 
ested in preparation for leadership, still the class is worth 
while. In many cases a school-teacher can be enlisted as 
teacher of the training class. If otherwise unwilling to 
give the time and effort required, often a young teacher 
may be persuaded to undertake the class when it is made 
plain to her that directing a training class is one of the 
most effective means of increasing her efficiency as a public 
school teacher. If no teacher can be found a small group 
can make satisfactory progress in studying a training 
course by the members taking upon themselves the re- 
sponsibility of leading in turn. 

Week-evening Training Class—A week-evening class of 
officers and teachers meeting at the church or at the homes 
of the members in rotation is often a possibility. That 
this is true is borne out by the testimony both of field 
workers and pastors. A field secretary writes: “I have 
found no church too small to maintain a Training Class. 
This discovery has been my greatest surprise. Several 
classes I have organized where the church membership is 
around sixty and the Sunday-school membership as low 
as thirty. One of my best classes is in a church of twenty- 
seven members; another where the church membership is 
forty-five; a third in a church of fifty-five. I have found 
that the size of the church or school is not the big ques- 
tion. The problem is one of interest. I should say—and 
I am able to furnish proof—that some form of Training 
Class can be organized in any church, of whatever size.” 
The pastor of a village church writes: “The Training 
Class at manifests much interest from the begin- 
ning of its work. One member who is seventy-three years 
old attended every session of the class, walking about three 
quarters of a mile. At our commencement, after an 
excellent address, twenty-three persons from sixteen +o 
seventy-three received their certificates.” If distances or 
other conditions affecting meetings of the class are such 
that weekly sessions cannot be held, a home study circle 
may be organized, each member studying the lessons in 
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regular order, one each week, and all coming together once 
a month for a circle meeting with a brief paper and dis- 
cussion of each lesson. In some cases classes have met 
preceding or following the Sunday-school session. Thus 
a teacher in an Indiana Sunday school writes: “It may be 
of interest to you to know how we conducted our Train- 
ing Class. There were four in our class. We had no 
teacher, so each taught in turn. We met on Sunday 
morning forty-five minutes before the Sunday school. 
Proceeding in this way we completed our course and all 
four received diplomas.” 

The Intensive Class Plan.—There are special advantages 
for rural churches in the Intensive Class plan. Seasons of 
the year may be chosen when the maximum of leisure 
time prevails and when favorable weather conditions 
make attendance easy. Some pastors have found the In- 
tensive Class the most successful method of training that 
can be used in the small church. One pastor writes: “The 
idea was suggested to me by an old-fashioned singing 
school when the community gathered together for ten 
days to study music. Instead of studying music we study 
Sunday-school principles and methods. The school is 
held at the leisure season. I have found from January 
to March the best time. I have had to do the teaching 
thus far, though in some communities acceptable teachers 
ought to be secured without calling upon the pastor. The 
chief disadvantage of the plan is that the work is done so 
rapidly that the pupil does not have time to assimilate the 
material that is given. But the same disadvantage holds 
against city and county institutes for the training of 
public-school teachers. Among the chief advantages 
might be named this: it gets the work done. The average 
teacher or leader is not willing to meet in a class weekly 
for three or six months. But they are willing to 
meet once or twice daily for ten days. I used 
this plan in a little church of thirty-three members in 
which tenants composed the greater part of the member- 
ship. Not a member of the church had been beyond the 
fifth grade in the public school. They had no conception 
of a trained teacher when we started in. The enrollment 
was more than fifty per cent of the church enrollment. 
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The work did much for the community and the church. 
I used the same plan successfully in a country church of 
one hundred members and in another country church of 
three hundred members. It can be used by practically 
any circuit pastor.” 

This plan lends itself admirably to use by a group of 
pastors on contiguous charges who realize the importance 
of developing a trained leadership in their churches. Six 
pastors, for example, might very readily cooperate in pre- 
paring to teach the general course-units of the Standard 
Training Course, each preparing himself by special read- 
ing and study to teach some one textbook. A schedule 
might be worked out in detail by which each of the 
six would teach an intensive study class in five churches 
other than his own during the year. By such a plan a 
class in each of the six churches, meeting at intervals 
during the year for a total of six weeks, would complete 
the general units of the Standard Training Course. The 
second and third years’ specialization study might be 
similarly planned. Such a scheme within a few years 
would completely transform the Sunday-school work of 
a group of churches. Its possibilities for. the develop- 
ment of efficient churches are so great that it should 
immediately commend itself to a very large number of 
pastors. : 

Workers’ Conference or Church Night.—Probably in 
comparatively few open-country churches is it possible to 
secure the attendance of any large proportion of the officers 
and teachers of the Sunday school upon two week-evening 
meetings. This means, if they are to attend prayer meet- 
ing and a training class session, some combination arrange- 
ment must be effected. Hither the Workers’ Conference 
or Church Training Night may be adapted to the situa- 
tion. For example, the pastor of a small village church 
composed mostly of working people successfully combines 
the Workers’ Conference with the prayer meeting. He says: 
“We meet on Wednesday evening, beginning at 7:30 sharp. 
Our program follows: (1) Opening song and prayer (5 
minutes); (2) Class sessions (50 minutes); (3) Inter- 
mission (5 minutes); (4) Prayer-meeting service (45 

2 The Sunday School Magazine, April, 1921, p. 218. 
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minutes). We dismiss at 9:15 promptly. This plan super- 
seded a Tuesday evening teachers’ meeting and separate 
Wednesday evening prayer meeting. Both were just about 
dead. At first there was considerable opposition to com- 
bining the two meetings and taking up a training course, 
but by tactful means this was overcome. Now we have 
practically all of our officers. and teachers in the prayer 
meeting, which was not the case before, and a number of 
young people in addition studying the training course. 
When practicable I use as the subject of my talk in the 
prayer meeting something akin to the subject of the class 
lesson. For instance, on the evening we studied the chap- 
ter on ‘Growth’ in our class session, the subject for the 
devotional meeting was Christian growth.” 

Another pastor, whose church is in the open country, 
says: “Conditions are such in our rural community that 
we cannot get any number of our people out on more than 
one evening a week. A weekly prayer meeting is essen- 
tial. The Church Night plan, therefore, seems the best 
for our situation. The prayer meeting is poorly attended 
and the young people avoid it like poison. ‘There is a 
reason. I have used Church Night as a means of remak- 
ing the prayer meeting, beginning with two sessions—a 
devotional hour from 7:15 to 8, and class study in two 
groups from 8 to 8:40, offering a course for young peo- 
ple in pupil study followed by the principles of religious 
teaching, and a course for older people, including officers 
and teachers, on the church and its work, following later 
with how to teach religion, with the aim of awakening in 
them a realization of the need for further preparation. If 
we can find a suitable teacher and develop sufficient inter- 
est, we shall add a third course on general Bible study. 
Later we shall try to provide for specialization study. The 
‘period from 8:45 to 9:30 we at present reserve for meet- 
ings of committees, the official board, the Sunday-School 
Board, etc.” ? 

Church Training Night is likewise being successfully 
used by a church in the open country in New York. The 
parish includes twenty-two square miles, with a total 
population of three hundred. The schedule is as follows: 
Supper, 6:00--6:45 and 6:45-7:30. (As the dining room 
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is very small the company divides into two groups. While 
the older group is eating the young people play games; 
while the younger group is at supper the others have a 
varied program of music and other features provided by 
some one of the Sunday-school classes. The supper fea- 
ture is a part of the program only one evening a month.) 
(2) Devotional Service, 7:30-8:20. This is the midweek 
prayer meeting. (3) Class Sessions, 8:20-9:10. Two 
courses are offered: one of Bible study, the other some one 
of the course-units of the Standard Training Course. 
(4) Special Feature, 9:15-10:00. This is varied and in- 
cludes stereopticon lectures, regular monthly meeting of 
the Sunday-School Board, committee meetings, etc. 

Correspondence Study.—The Correspondence-Study 
method is peculiarly adapted to the rural school. It may 
be safely said that in many cases Sunday schools in small 
communities have been entirely remade, placed upon a 
new basis of efficiency and given a new spiritual life as 
the result of some one person in the community having 
taken a Correspondence Study Course. Reasons for its 
adaptation will readily occur. In many communities not 
more than two or three persons can be found to engage 
in serious study in preparation for religious teaching. The 
Correspondence-Study method offers an opportunity for 
individual study. With this method the most can be made 
of slack seasons for study. Several hours a day can be 
given to the course for weeks at a time. When the busy 
season comes on the course can be laid entirely aside for 
the time being. Again, the work is all done at home; no 
trips to a distant place of meeting are required. For 
these reasons Correspondence Study will often be found 
serviceable in rural and village churches. Entire depend- 
ence should not be placed upon it, but its peculiar advan- 
tages should be realized and it should be called into serv- 
ice as a supplementary or alternative method. 

A Summer Camp.—It will be found practicable some- 
times to combine recreation and training by arranging for 
a ten or twelve days’ camp on the banks of river or lake. 
The combined appeal is one that will be responded to 
by some whom it would be difficult to interest in any other 
plan. <A pastor in the South writes: “I have successfully 
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used the Summer Camp as a means of training workers 
a number of times. The first was held as a circuit camp 
attended by members of my own circuit only. Since then 
two other camps have been held, each open to the district. 
- More than half of the charges of this district have been 
reached by these camps. Camp life appeals to people, but 
it is rarely offered except under wrong influences.” This 
is essentially the Intensive Class Plan, the only point 
of distinction being the place of meeting and the recrea- 
tional feature. 
Attendance upon Standard Training Schools.—The 
small Sunday school especially needs the inspiration and 
help that comes through attendance of one or more of its 
teachers or officers upon a training school. It should be 
_ the fixed policy of the school to send at least one member 
each year to the nearest Standard Training School, if 
one is within reach, paying expenses in whole or in part 
_ from the school treasury. The expenditure involved may 
_ seem large, but it should be regarded as an investment in 
-Athe future of the school. In addition, if there is an insti- 
tute or convention within the district, conference, or 
synod, all of the officers and teachers of the school or as 
_ many as can be persuaded to attend should go. As indi- 
cative of the results that may follow, read the following 
statement of a pastor: “In one of my circuit Sunday 
schools one man had been superintendent for forty years. 
Few people attended; the superintendent looked upon 
himself as the whole Sunday school, and no one else took’ 
much interest. Three years ago a Standard Training 
School was held in the district. I prevailed upon the 
school to send one delegate. On her return she organ- 
ized a training class and from that time we began to 
grow, not only in numbers but in vision, efficiency and 
interest. To-day our school has a new superintendent, 
practically all of our teachers have completed one or more 
books of the Standard Training Course, and we are using 
graded. lessons.” ci 
Visitation of good schools.—A form of training as ap- 
plicable to the small school as to the large is that of visita- 
tion of well-conducted Sunday schools for the purpose of 
observation. The visitor should know before starting what 
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features of the school to be visited are to be observed. 
The school should be selected for good reason and provi- 
sion should be made for taking notes and making report. 
Small Sunday schools are perhaps rather more likely to 


have a spirit of self-sufficiency than are large schools, their 


workers less open to suggestions from others and less will- 
ing to learn from the experience of others. This attitude 
is one that must of course be overcome if profit is to be 
gained from observation. 


Wuat Otruers ArE ATTEMPTING 


For the encouragement of pastors and superintendents 
who are laboring in difficult rural situations I am led to 
outline two programs of training actually projected. A 
pastor writes: 

“My charge consists of five churches, three in the open 
country and two in small villages. These five churches 
are located in sparsely settled neighborhoods and average 
about twelve miles apart, with the parsonage located very 
disadvantageously. The only organization of any kind 
other than the church are two Sunday schools meeting 
with fair regularity and one which meets irregularly. All 
three are using the Uniform Lessons. Two churches have 
services once a month, with no Sunday schools, and con- 
siderable opposition to any attempt to organize one. Their 
average membership is about sixty. The greatest obstacles 
to a program of religious education are the ignorance of 
the bulk of the membership as to what our great church 
is trying to accomplish in its program of religious edu- 
cation, and inaccessibility, not only because of lack of good 
roads but because of isolation. I might add that in at least 
one of these communities they have a very inferior public 
school, and in two others they have just recently begun to 
improve the schools. The other two have average country 
schools. There are few young people with whom to work. 

“The first essential is the awakening of the people to 
their real need through a general program of enlighten- 
ment by sermons and the judicious use of carefully 
chosen literature. Following your suggestions, I propose 
for the first six months an intensive campaign of en- 
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lightenment, during which time by sermon, distribution of 
literature, loaning of books, and in every way possible to 
try to develop a sense of need for better Sunday schools. 
Next, during the second half of the first year I shall use 
special effort to organize a Training Class in each church 
to meet weekly at the Sunday hour or on Sunday after- 
noon. Where a class cannot be organized special effort 
will be made to enlist students in a correspondence course. 
Meantime a continuation of my campaign will be carried 
on. 

“T hope by the end of the first year to have created an 
atmosphere of sympathy and cooperation. I shall bring 
into these neighborhoods, whenever possible, outside 
speakers to reenforce my efforts and to inspire higher ideals 
in religious \education. I shall endeavor to raise up in 
each church some one to carry forward my program. Look- 
ing forward for three years, I have faith to believe that 
by diligent work I can bring to pass a new spirit in these 

churches.” 
‘The superintendent of a small church in the open. coun- 
try writes: “Through attendance upon a Standard Train- 
ing School of my denomination for three successive years 
I have gained a vision of better conditions in the little 
school of which I am superintendent. My program for 
next year is this: (1) A few of the young people have 
agreed to join a Young People’s Training Class to meet 
on a week evening at my house. As there is no one else 
to do it, I will teach them. (2) During the slack season 
_ for farm work I will put on a One-Teacher Training 
School for one week. Our conference elementary super- 
intendent has agreed to conduct this school. (3) We are 
fifteen miles from the city of I have secured the 
promise of a trained leader, a public-school principal who 
is an excellent teacher and a very religious man, to come 
out to our church on Sunday afternoons for twelve weeks 
during the winter. I propose to have an Officers’ and 
Teachers’ Class. Our church choir meets on Sunday after- 
noons for practice. The Training Class will begin with a 
worship period, followed by our class session for one hour, 
after which we shall have light refreshments with the 
choir. (4) I shall try to persuade two or three to go 
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with me to the next Standard Training School in 4 
What do you think of my program?” 


Resutts In Rurat AND VILLAGE CHURCHES 


Is the effort necessary to inaugurate and maintain a 
program of training under the difficult conditions often 
prevailing in rural and village churches worth while? 
Does such a program actually produce significant results ? 
An abundance of testimony is available. I quote briefly. 
A pastor writes: 

“T am pastor of a church of two hundred members in a 
small Virginia town. Hducationally, the ideals of the com- 
munity are by no means as high as they should be, as wit- 
ness the fact that even our public school is entirely in- 
adequate to our needs and we are experiencing difficulty 
in getting the additional facilities required. Our situa- 
tion is complicated by the presence in our community of 
a considerable proportion of people who are nominal ad- 
herents of a sect that is outspokenly anti-missionary, anti- 
educational, and anti-Sunday school. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that up to three years ago our Sunday school 
was run in a purely perfunctory way, with no conception 
of educational aims or ideals—just a weekly mass meeting, 
with a few classes. 

“Groping around for some means of doing a really con- 
structive work, I adopted the plan of an annual One- 
Teacher Training School.? By means of this school, which 
we have now held for three years, we have succeeded in 
creating something akin, at least, to a real educational 
consciousness. This has enabled us to departmentalize ~ 
our work into Beginners, Primary, and Junior Depart- 
ments, and we are planning to complete our departmental 
organization. But, better still, a majority of our officers 
and teachers have taken one or more course-units in the 
Standard Training Course and are intent on going for- 
ward with their training. Another evidence is that we 
have projected a new building, modest in size and cost, 
but fairly adequate for modern school work, a thing that 
would have been absolutely impossible three years ago.” 


3 See p. 83. 
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Another situation in which a worth-while beginning 
has been made is thus described: “The settlement is small 
and is strung along for miles over miniature islands, rocky, 
muddy, and not built for travel on stormy winter nights. 
The usual number of questionable dances and moving pic- 
ture shows are present. The Sunday school for years has 
been in a run-down, almost hopeless, condition. The 
young people, fonder of moving picture shows than of 
Bible study, are ready to respond to anything affording 
sociability. No appeal to attend a study class in the eve- 
ning would be effective, but an invitation to supper at the 
parsonage would be accepted with alacrity.” Accordingly, 
the pastor’s wife, who furnishes the account, made her 
plans. Week by week the young people whom she enlisted 
came to the parsonage at six, direct from work. From six 
until seven there was a social hour, with a simple meal 
provided by a committee from the group, together with the 
hostess. From seven to eight there was a study hour; 
from eight to nine a discussion hour, carefully planned, 
discussion culminating in elementary written work, and 
from nine until ten another social hour spent in games 
and music. “It has paid,’ the teacher writes, with en- 
thusiasm. “The class has already raised the moral and 
social tone of the school. It has brought the young people 
into closer touch with the church, resulting in three new 
members. It has furnished several members to the church 
choir and has rescued the Sunday school from its dis- 
couraged, run-down condition. Although not everything 
has been accomplished as yet that I could wish, we are 
going on to better things.” 


For Group DiscussIon 


1. Resolved: That higher average intelligence prevails 
in country districts than in cities. a 

2. How large is it necessary for a training class to be 
in a rural or village church of sixty members in order to 
be worth while? of 

3. What are the most serious handicaps to progress in 
village and rural Sunday schools? ie 

4, What principles will be most effective in overcoming 


these handicaps? 
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5. What agencies of training can be most effectively 
used in the average rural church? 


For Written Work 


1. To what extent should lack of numbers be con-— 
sidered a handicap to a worth-while program of training 
in the small church? 

2. List what you regard as the most serious difficulties 
in developing a modern program of religious education in 
village and rural churches. Are there compensations ? 

3. What principles may be relied upon to aid in over- 
coming these difficulties ? 

4. List the various agencies and methods of training 
that may be adapted to use by rural and village churches. 
Which of these seem to you to promise the largest use- 
fulness ? 

5. Set down, in order, all the attempts that have been 
made in the last five years in the direction of training a 
leadership for your church. 

6. Outline a program of training for your own church, 
or some other rural or village church, covering three years. 
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CHAPTER XII 
THE CURRICULUM OF TRAINING 


THe preceding chapters have discussed at length the 
need of training, the principal agencies of training, and 
various types of training programs. Plans and methods 
presuppose courses of study. What materials of instruc- 
tion should be used in the training of teachers and leaders ? 
What knowledge is of most worth to religious teachers? 


Tuer STANDARD TRAINING CoURSE 


_ The various evangelical denominations, acting coopera- 

tively through the International Sunday School Council 
of Religious Education, have agreed upon the minimum 
requirements for which recognition shall be granted by 
diploma. 

The Standard Training Course consists of a minimum 
of one hundred and twenty lessons (twelve course-units 
of at least ten lessons each, or their equivalent), one-third 
of which must consist of specialized study in the work of 
some one department of the Sunday school. 

Of the twelve course-units to be studied eight are gen- 
eral units and four are specialized units. The term “gen- 
eral” here indicates that the units so designated are in- 
tended for workers in all departments of the local church 
and are designed to furnish the groundwork upon which 
specialization may later be based. By the term “spe- 
cialization” is meant the special and detailed application 
of the general within some definitely limited field. The 
specialization units of this course, are, for the most part, 
designed to be studied in preparation for service in some 
one of the following fields or departments of Church 
School work: Cradle Roll, Beginners, Primary, Junior, 
Intermediate, Senior, Young People, Adult, Administra- 
tive. The specifications in outline of the Standard Train- 
ing Course will be found in the Appendix. (See pp. 195-7.) 

The subjects listed in the specifications are not obliga- 
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tory. Provision is made for such substitutions as may 
be desired by any denomination, provided the subjects 
substituted are treated in course-units of at least ten les- 
sons each and are in harmony with the basic principles of 
the Standard Course. 

The practical effect of this provision is that the Stand- 
ard Training Course as administered by the various de- 
nominations differs more or less in details. The differ- 
ence may be readily discerned by an examination of the 
announcements of the respective departments of train- 
ing. 

Tue ApVANCED TRAINING CoURSE 


The Standard Training Course was planned by the 
Sunday School Council in 1916. It soon became evident 
that a more advanced course would be required to pro- 
vide semiprofessional training for volunteer and full-time 
workers who for one reason or another cannot avail them- 
selves of the opportunities offered by the lay training 
schools, colleges, graduate departments of religious edu- 

cation, and seminaries for professional training. Accord- 
~ ingly, in 1923, the Committee on Education of the Inter- 
national Sunday School Council of Religious Education 
offered a plan for an Advanced Training Course which 
was approved by the International Council. 

The Advanced Training Course represents an advance 
over the Standard Training Course both in extent and 
in academic grade. Textbooks to be accredited on the 
course must be of junior college grade. 

As in the Standard Training Course certain of the 
course units are required and others are elective. The 
course includes both general and specialization study. 

The following course units of the Standard Training 
Course are prerequisite to the Advanced Training Course: 
Pupil Study (ten lessons) ; Principles of teaching (ten les- 
sons); and Organization and Administration of Reli- 
gious Education (ten lessons). 


Tuer Prevartine STANDARDS 


Classification of subjects—An analysis of the Standard 
Training Course shows that, for the most part, the vari- 
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ous subjects included may be classified in four general 
groups, as follows: the study of the pupil, the study of 
the materials of instruction, the study of the principles 
and methods of teaching, and the study of organization 
and administration. 

Basic principles—The principles underlying the 
Standard Training Course have been thus stated: 


@. The Standard Training Course aims to prepare the worker 
to understand the developing life of the pupil and to aid 
in his moral and religious education through personal 
association, instruction, and counsel and cooperation in 
problems of conduct. 

6. This course emphasizes educational method in contrast 
with content material. 


c. It provides for an emphasis on the teaching values of 
biblical material, assuming that all who study the course 
ess have had some previous study of the content of the 

ible. 


d. It provides both general and specialization study. Pupil 
study, since this is basic and central, is placed first; 
principles of teaching, involving an understanding of the 
principles of nurture and instruction, is placed second. 


€. It requires a minimum of one hundred and twenty lessons 
(twelve course-units of at least ten lessons each, or their 
equivalent), one third of which must consist of spe- 
cialized study in some one department of the Sunday 
school. 

f. The specialization units assume the mastery of the general 
units and in content build upon and supplement the con- 
tent of the general units. 


Improvement in courses——When the training courses 
conforming to these standards, now being offered, are com- 
pared with the courses in use a decade or two ago, it will 
be evident that a notable advance has been made. 
Formerly very low standards prevailed. Diploma recog- 
nition was given by denominational boards and by other 
agencies for the completion of a fifty-lesson course. Sev- 
eral outline textbooks, similar in content, were widely 
used. Indeed, the promulgation of higher standards has 
not yet crowded them out. Doubtless all who read these 
lines are familiar with one or more of these textbooks. 
They are wholly inadequate from every point of view. 
They are not beyond the range of easy attainment of 
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Junior pupils. Boys and girls of eleven and twelve, not in 
any sense prodigies, have completed these courses and 
passed examinations upon them. A pastor who has had 
years of experience in the administration of training 
courses testifies to the fact that these outline courses failed 
to make teachers, and gives some reasons why. He says: 
“The courses were inadequate and unscholarly. The his- 
tory and geography of the Hebrew world were mercilessly 
tortured on the rack of mnemonic device. . . . A cold, 
flat, unsatisfying array of facts, for the most part inade- 
qately and sometimes inaccurately stated, was given. 
These courses were even less adequate as respects pupil 
study than in the matter of Bible study. . . . Thus the. 
old courses not only failed to command the respect of 
educators, they also failed to produce either teachers or 
leaders.” 

As a summary of an investigation made in 1914 of the 
content and results of use of these outline-type, fifty-les- 
son courses Professor W. 8S. Athearn made the following 
statement:! It is shown (1) that the results in increased 
teaching efficiency are entirely inadequate when compared 
to the time and energy expended; (2) that fifty-one per 
cent of the enrollment fails to complete the course; (3) 
that the reading habit has not been created, and libraries 
have not been encouraged; (4) that a sense of self-suffi- 
ciency has been created in those who are unprepared; (5) 
that the course has not served as an incentive to more ad- 
vanced study; (6) that the textbooks are inadequate in 
both the quantity and quality of their content; (7%) that 
the element of time required for the learning process has 
been ignored in the scheme of the courses; (8) that the 
average Sunday-school teacher is prepared to pursue a 
much higher type of work and that such courses are offered 
to the same people in secular branches by extension bureaus 
of State and nation; (9) that textbooks of a newer and 
improved type are available in all the fields of religious 
education. 

Granted that there may be communities in which the 
average of intelligence and educational equipment is so 


eee 


1 Religious Education, December, 1914, p. 550. 
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low that nothing of higher grade may be used, certainly 
it would be difficult to justify diploma recognition for 
work of this quality. 
_ Demand for a lower standard.—In the face of the un- 

satisfactory results of the fifty-lesson courses during the 
many years they held the field and the preponderance of 
opinion of leaders in religious education that such 
courses are educationally unworthy of recognition, demand 
continues to be voiced in some quarters that such courses 
shall be offered and some form of recognition granted for 
completing them. It is claimed that small schools, par- 
ticularly in rural communities, and schools in which no 
training work has been carried on require a course that 
is shorter and more elementary than the Standard Train- 
ing Course. It is asserted that in many backward com- 
munities teachers and prospective teachers cannot be en- 
listed in the study of the Standard Training Course. , For 
example, a prominent denominational leader said recently : 
“The need for a preliminary course of study which shall 
be an elementary training course is particularly felt in 
those schools and among those people whose educational 
advantages are limited. . . . The need is for a short 
elementary course that shall cover the necessary field in 
preparation for teaching.” The answer to be made to this 
plea is that “the necessary field in preparation for teach- 
ing” cannot possibly be covered in a briefer or more ele- 
mentary course than the Standard Training Course. For 
this reason the plea is one that should be resisted wherever 
met. It is in part an echo of the discredited, outworn 
demand for cheap and easy short-cuts in training. Iv re- 
flects the low educational ideals that still persist to a con- 
siderable degree in Sunday-school work. Just to the ex- 
tent that it is yielded to, it will encourage a recrudescence 
of the superficial, memorization-drill courses of the type 
that proved themselves incapable of accomplishing worth- 
while results in training teachers. ie 

Tt is often overlooked that the Standard Training Course 
of one hundred and twenty lessons represents only eight 
weeks of full-time continuous study in a high school in 
which a student takes three subjects five days in the 
week. Is it not perfectly clear that anything less than 
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eight weeks of full-time study is too little to be regarded 
with respect in educational circles? 

The plea for a shorter course also overlooks the fact 
that the present plan of administration of the Standard 
Training Course provides that partial recognition may be 
given for the completion of single course-units; that is, 
for the completion of a single ten-lesson textbook of the 
Standard Training Course. It also ignores the agencies 
described in preceding chapters of this book, such as one- 
teacher schools, correspondence study, and other methods 
by means of which the Standard Training Course is being 
successfully promoted in hundreds of small, isolated com- 
munities. Where educational vision, conviction of the im- 
portance of worth-while training, and a determination to 
succeed are present in the minds and hearts of the leaders, 
this demand for the lowering of the standard will not long 
persist. 


Tuer CurRRICULUM OF THE FUTURE 


No claim is advanced that our present curriculum of 
training is in any sense adequate. There is every reason 
why the training of teachers of religion should be at least 
equal to that of teachers in the corresponding grades of 
the public school. The members of our Protestant churches 
cannot be permanently satisfied with any lower standards 
of training for teachers in the Church School than they re- 
quire, as citizens, for teachers in the public schools. 

Constant effort should be made to improve prevailing 
standards. It is not enough merely to popularize agencies 
of training and to enlist large numbers in taking the 
courses now offered. The elevation of prevailing stand- 
ards and the improvement of courses should proceed simul- 
taneously with increase in numbers of those enlisted in 
traiming. 

Some unsolved problems.—The consideration of the cur- 
riculum of training presents a number of problems for 
solution. What proportion of emphasis in training for 
teaching and leadership should be placed on acquiring 
knowledge and what upon the perfecting of skill? To 
what extent as a part of the training process is it possible 
to give attention definitely to the development of per- 
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sonality? How can the training process as carried on by 
the agencies we have been considering give attention to 
those fundamental matters of the personal attitudes of 
the candidates and to the enrichment of the inner life? 
What contribution has the project method, as it is now 
being developed in religious education, to make to the 
training of teachers? Just as the emphasis in the reli- 
gious education of children and adolescents shows a 
marked tendency to shift from the content type of cur- 
riculum to the program type is it not desirable that we 
think of the curriculum of training less in terms of a 
body of knowledge to be acquired by the teacher and more 
in terms of project procedure? So far as it is desirable 
for the curriculum of. training to be of the content type, 
is the present content what it should be? Do our Bible 
courses, for example, actually prepare people to teach 
the Bible vitally and effectively? Do our courses as a 
whole prepare people for efficient service in bringing in 
the kingdom of God, either as participants or as counselors 
and guides in aiding the young to become participants in 
the process ? 

These questions suggest problems worthy of thorough 
discussion. It is not possible within the limits of this 
chapter to give to them the consideration they deserve. 
They are suggested as problems for thought. A few con- 
victions bearing upon certain of these problems, and upon 
the scope of the curriculum of training in the years ahead, 
I desire briefly to record here. 

Place of the Bible-—The Standard Training Course in- 
cludes, among the eight general units, three on the sig- 
nificance and teaching values of parts of the Bible.’ This 
is significant in pointing the way to a kind of Bible study 
more vital for teachers of religion than that which, under 
the title of Biblical Introduction, has been commonly 
given the chief place in the Bible study programs of our 
colleges. We eas : 

Religion is vastly indebted to modern historical Bible 
study. The gains that have resulted can scarcely be over- 


stions of the outline in this par- 


2 inations follow the sugge: 
Not all of the denomination ge an cee utline ty BibLeal 


ticular. Some continue to offer Bible courses t 
Introduction, Biblical History, etc. 
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estimated. It is important that the teacher of the Bible 

shall have a working knowledge both of the historical 
method and the literary method of Bible study—a knowl- 
edge at least sufficient to place him in possession of the ~ 
accepted canons of biblical interpretation. Untrained 

teachers constantly violate the most elementary principles 

of interpretation, and to this fact are due many of the 

problems and doubts which trouble the minds of Sunday-. 
school pupils who are at the same time high-school or 

college students. It is not necessary, however, in order 

that this knowledge shall be gained that all those who are 

to become teachers of religion in the schools of the church 

shall be led through the intricacies of the critical processes 

by which scholars have reached their conclusions. Rather 

let them be sufficiently informed concerning the processes 

for confidence to be established in them; then let assured 

results be assumed and the rank and file whose training at 

best cannot be prolonged be engaged in forms of study 

more vital and enriching. 

A certain amount of factual knowledge is necessary for 
teligious teachers as informational background. “The 
teacher should be familiar with the outstanding facts of 
biblical history; he should have the map of Bible lands 
engrayen indelibly upon his mind, and he should have a 
thorough acquaintance with the earthly life of our Lord 
and with that of his chief apostle. Beyond this essential 
minimum of factual knowledge, it is necessary that he 
shall haye traced the historical development of the con- 
ception of God through the life history of Israel culminat- 
ing in the teaching of Jesus, and the growth of the 
apostolic church as recorded in the Acts and the Epistles. 
With this foundation laid the predominant emphasis may 
be profitably placed upon a study of the Bible as a source 
book of religious and moral values. 

It is to be borne in mind that the Bible won the central 
place which it holds in religious education by its dynamic 
qualities. It was not originally legislated into its central 
position by church councils nor arbitrarily placed there by 
autocratic ecclesiastics. The Scriptures won their way to 
preeminence by their power to inspire, to comfort, to 
sustain in affliction and trial, to quicken the conscience, 
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to empower the will, to mediate the consciousness of God. 
If the Bible is to maintain its central position, it will be 
because it continues to furnish, to a larger extent than any 
other materials, the motivating power in morals and reli- 
gion required by every succeeding generation. The time 
has passed—if, indeed, it ever existed—when the Bible 
can be maintained for any great length of time in a place 
of preeminence in religious education either by the influ- 
ence of tradition upon the popular mind or by the obiter 
dicta of church leaders. 

If this be true, the problem of training teachers of the 
Bible becomes that of leading them to discover for them- 
selves the living elements of power in the Bible, of help- 
ing them to acquaint themselves with, and make their 
own, those spiritual ideals, those eternal truths, those 
moral and spiritual values which make the Scriptures 
unique in all literature. “The New Testament,” a recent 
writer declares, “represents a movement of moral origi- 
nality, of religious awakening, of enterprise and ideals.” 
He continues: “It is not primarily a history of organ- 
ization and abstract theological doctrine, but of overflow- 
ing spiritual life—of religion as a driving impulse from 
above, as creative emotion, as living thought and expand- 
ing activity. There is no movement in history so inti- 
mately and essentially connected not only with the spread 
but also with the creation of so many of the central moral 
values which dominate the highest forms of thought, senti- 
ment, and activity of modern life. Apart from the speci- 
fically religious values themselves, the best elements in 
modern civilization are represented by the ethical interpre- 
tation of the universe, the spiritual interpretation of 
nature and history, the principles of ethical inwardness, 
the interpretation of morality and religion, the modern 
emphasis upon personality, the value of the individual, 
the organic conception of society, universal brotherhood, 
democracy, the supremacy of active love, moral freedom, 
and a number of other similar ideas and ideals.” If reli- 
gious education is to be effective in making these ideas 
and ideals dominant in the thought and life of the coming 


3 J. Morgan Jones, The New Testament in Modern Education, p. 48. 
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generation, ways and means of Bible study must first be 
found that will not only make these supreme values the 
possession of teachers and prospective teachers, but that 
will cause these ideas and ideals to possess the teachers, 
even as Phillips Brooks declared, “I not only want to 
possess a faith, I want a faith that possesses me.” 

A more Christian social order—The supreme task of 
the church in the world is that of bringing in the king- 
dom of God on earth. This is both a social and an indi- 
vidualistic process. It involves the nurture, instruction, and 
training of the young, and the transforming of human 
lives. It involves also the progressive reconstituting of 
society into a social order controlled by the principles of 
Jesus. If the church is to be effective in this tremendous 
task, those who teach the young must have clear concep- 
tions of the concrete issues to be faced in order that they 
may pass on these conceptions to those whom they teach. 
They must perceive clearly wherein our present social 
order is in contradiction to the principles of the Christian 
religion, they must have some conception of the magnitude 
and difficulty of the changes involved in bringing our 
social institutions and customs in accord with the Chris- 
tian ideal, and they must realize that it is only as they 
succeed in creating Christian social vision and in develop- 
ing wills directed to Christian social ends in the pupils 
whom they teach during the formulative years of child- 
hood and early youth that the church shall be able actually 
to succeed in any large measure in accomplishing its task 
of bringing in the kingdom of God. Social progress to-day 
is hindered quite as much as by any other cause by the 
fact that members of our churches—men and women who 
sincerely believe themselves to be Christians—are not only 
lacking in social conscience but actually do not know what 
is meant by the kingdom of God as a social order that is 
to come upon the earth, and are not willing even to grant 
that the church has a social gospel to preach and a social 
mission to fulfill, The only means of remedying this 
situation is religious education, and the only way of mak- 
ing religious education effective in this respect is by 
inculcating the social principles of the gospel in the minds 
of religious teachers. Our curriculum of training in the 
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_ past has been almost entirely lacking in social content. 
This is a defect that should be remedied without delay. 

The future scope of the curriculum.—There are other 
neglected emphases in the curriculum. Ideally, every sub- 
_ ject that has a necessary place in the training course of 
professionally trained teachers of religion—preachers and 
directors of religious education—should likewise have a 
place in the training of voluntary teachers. Not that these 
subjects can be treated with the same thoroughness in 
courses for voluntary workers—that would be in effect 
gael to do away with the distinction between popu- 
ar and professional training; but all of the most im- 
portant subjects should be presented briefly and in a more 
elementary way. We have only to compare our curriculum 
of training with the curriculum of a modern professional 
school of religion or that of a graduate school of religious 
_ education to realize how great a distance we have yet to 
_ go in our programs of popular training. 

The first problem to be considered concerns neglected 
emphases for which it may be possible to provide in the 
near future within the necessary limitations of popular 
_ training courses. 
| Teachers and leaders in our Church Schools should have 
clear, definite convictions concerning the central, essen- 
tial truths of the Christian religion. This would seem so 
obvious as not to need statement. Certainly, teachers of 
the Christian religion require to know what they believe 
—the essential elements of their faith! Yet we know that 
this fundamental basis of belief cannot safely be as- 
sumed, even in Sunday-school teachers. The widely di- 
vergent views as to what really constitute the “funda- 
mentals” of the Christian faith evidence the lack of 
unanimity among Christians, while the vagueness that 
characterizes the thought of the average youth* with regard 
to the nature of God, the character of Christ, personal 
relation to Christ, the meaning of prayer, the obligations 
of discipleship, is nothing more nor less than a reflection 
of the lack of clear, definite, compelling convictions in the 
minds of Christian teachers. Our present Standard 
Compare Religion Among American Men, p. 14. a 
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Training Course frankly emphasizes educational method 
in contrast with content, and the Advanced Training 
Course emphasizes educational principles rather than 
methodology and content material. Both courses need 
additional content at the point of attempting to equip 
teachers with a more intelligent grasp of the essential, 
basic teachings of the Christian religion. 

Our present curriculum is weak also in not acquainting 
teachers with the history of the Christian religion. They 
should know familiarly not only the historical beginnings 
of Christianity as these are recorded in the Gospels and 
in the Acts, but also the changes in social and political 
life effected or influenced by Christianity in the successive 


epochs of Christian history; both the thought forms and - | 


the institutional forms in which Christianity incorporated 
itself from age to age; and the various types of Christian 
religious experience of medieval and modern times. 
Teachers should have a course in church history, and the 
history of the Christian religion and of the church might 
perhaps be combined in a simple course, provided care 
was taken not to stress the discussion of organizational and 
institutional features to the neglect of the more 
vital, dynamic forms of expression of the Christian 
spirit. 

It is essential that teachers in the Church School shall 
have a broad, comprehensive knowledge of the modern 
church. They should certainly be acquainted with the 
history, doctrines, and polity of their own denomination ; 
they should also have that kind of acquaintanceship with 
other denominations that is necessary to sympathetic 
understanding and that will provide a basis, not only for 
tolerance but for genuine fellowship. Gradually the move- 
ment for Christian unity gains momentum. The basis 
for real Christian unity is to be found in an understand- 
ing of the genius of the denominational types and an 
appreciation of the contribution of each denomination to 
our common Christianity. Knowledge of the church 
should also include a knowledge of the present-day activi- 
ties of the church in all lands and an acquaintanceship 
with all of the many and varied types of missionary serv- 
ice. 
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For Group Discussion 


1. What knowledge is of most worth to religious 
teachers ? 

2. What is the justification for the proportion of 
emphasis given to the study of “general” and “specializa- 
tion” units in the Standard Training Course? 

3. In what particulars are present training courses an 
advance upon those commonly in use a decade or so ago? 

4, Why should the demand for lower standards in train- 
ing not be heeded ? 

5. What is the most vital form of Bible study for 
teachers of religion? 

6. At what points does our present curriculum of train- 
ing most need strengthening ? 


For Written Work 


1. Outline in schematic form the Standard Training 
Course as it is used by your denomination. 

2. Distinguish between the “general” and the “special- 
ization” units of the Standard Training Course. 

3. What are some of the weaknesses of the older, out- 
line-type courses? 

4, What answer would you make to the plea for a lower- 
ing of the present standard of training? 

5. What do you regard as the most pressing unsolved 
problems of the curriculum of training? 

6. Indicate some possible ways of strengthening the 
present curriculum of training. 


For FurtHsr REapine 

“Teacher Training Standards,” W. S. Athearn, in Felt- 
gious Education, Vol. IX, page 541ff. 

“The Teaching Church,” by A. OC. McGiffert, in Re- 
ligious Education, Vol. XVI, page 3ff. 

“The Theological Seminary and the Needs of the Mod- 
ern Church,” O. J. Price, in Religious Education, Vol. XI, 
page 409ff. 

“Training the College Teacher,” Charles Foster Kent, 
in Religious Education, Vol. X, page 327i. 

The New Testament in Modern Education, by J. Mor- 


gan Jones, Chapters II, IV, VI. 
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APPENDIX 


Specifications of the Standard Training Course as ap- 
proved by the International Sunday School Council of 
Religious Education. 


(120 lessons. 12 Course-units of 10 lessons each) 


First Year 
1. The Pupil (10 lessons). 
2. The Principles of Teaching (10 lessons). 
3. How to Teach the Life of Christ (10 lessons). 
4. The Organization and Administration of Religious 
Education (10 lessons). 


Second Year 

1. Significance and Teaching Values of the Old Testa- 
ment (10 lessons). 

2. Significance and Teaching Values of the New Testa- 
ment (Other than the Gospels) (10 lessons). 

3. The Message and Program of the Christian Reli- 
gion (10 lessons). 

4, How to Train the Devotional Life (10 lessons). 


Third Year (Specialization) 


For Crapte Rott WorKERS 


The First Years of Childhood (10 lessons). 

First Stories and Their Telling (10 lessons). 

The Teaching of Religion in the Home (10 lessons). 
Cradle Roll Organization, Administration and 


Methods (10 lessons). 


For TEACHERS OF BEGINNERS 


. Early Childhood (10 lessons). 
. Story Telling (10 lessons). 
Beginners’ Department Organization, Administra- 
tion, Teaching Materials and Methods (20 lessons). 
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For TracHERS oF Primary CHILDREN 


. Middle Childhood (10 lessons). 
. Story Telling (10 lessons). 
. Primary Department Organization, Administration, 


Teaching Materials and Methods (20 lessons). 


For TEACHERS OF JUNIORS 


. Later Childhood (10 lessons). 
. Junior Teaching Materials and Methods (10 les- 


sons). 


. Christian Conduct for Juniors (10 lessons). 
. The Organization and Administration of the Junior 


Department (10 lessons). 


For Teacuers oF INTERMEDIATES 


. Early Adolescence (10 lessons). 
. The Agencies of Religious Education (Early Ado- 


lescence) (10 lessons). 


. Teaching Materials and Methods (10 lessons). 
. The Organization and Administration of the Inter- 


mediate Department (10 lessons). 


For TreacHers oF SENIORS 


. Middle Adolescence (10 lessons). 
. The Agencies of Religious Education (Middle Ado- 


lescence) (10 lessons). 


. Teaching Materials and Methods (10 lessons). 
. The Organization and Administration of the Senior 


Department (10 lessons). 


For TracHers or Youna Prorie 


. Later Adolescence (10 lessons), 
. The Agencies of Religious Education (Later Ado- 


lescence) (10 lessons). 


. Teaching Materials and Methods (10 lessons). 
. The Organization and Administration of the ‘Young 


People’s Department (10 lessons). 
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For TEacHERS oF ADOLESCENTS 
(Wider Specialization) 


. The Study of Adolescence (10 lessons). 
. The Agencies of Religious Education for Adolescence 


(10 lessons). 


. Teaching Materials and Methods for Adolescence 


(10 lessons). 


. The Organization and Administration of the Inter- 


mediate-Senior Department (10 lessons). 


For TracHuers oF ADULTS 


. A Study of Adult Life (10 lessons). 

. The Religious Education of Adults (10 lessons). 

. The Principles of Christian Service (10 lessons). 

. The Organization and Administration of the Adult 


Department (10 lessons). 


For ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


. Outline History of Religious Education (10 les- 


sons). 


. The Educational Task of the Local Church (10 les- 


sons). 


. The Curriculum of Religious Education (10 les- 


sons). 


. Special Problems of Sunday-school Management (10 


lessons). 


THEOLOGY LIBRARY 
CLAREMONT, CALIF. 
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